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“THE NOVEL OF THE YEAR” 
READY MAY fst »% »% The most successful 
serial story ever printed in THE CENTURY 








“THE HELMET 
OF NAVARRE” 


“It palpitates with life in 
every page,”’ 
—Waterbury American. 


‘<The writer handles her 
characters and intricacies 
of plot in ‘a manner that 
approaches rivalry) with 
the author of ‘Waverley’ 
and ‘ The Talisman.’ ” 


—Church News. 


‘* The author’s fame is ap- 

parently established with 

this, her maiden effort.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


‘‘A-romantic story of the 
first rank.” 
—Brookiyn Eagle. 








By Bertha Runkle 


‘‘The author seems. to 
have made but one reach 
for literary celebrity and 
to have grasped it firmly 
the first time.” 
—Ilndianapolis News. 


‘*The best .story of the 
ear.”’ 
—Com' rc’ l News, Bangor, Me. 


“By all odds the best 
piece of historical fiction 
ever produced by an 
American.” 

—The Club Woman. 


‘‘Any writer of any age 
might rejoice to produce 
its equal.” The Examiner. 








id ec is the story which has been appearing serially in The Century Magazine and has 

attracted wider attention and been more highly praised than any of its, predecessors. 
As’ the first book of a young writer, it is certainly remarkable. The Critic calls it “a 
temarkable performance, not only for a young writer, but for a writer of any age.” It is 
a narrative of intense and sustained interest. The scene is laid in Paris during the invest- 
ment of the city by Henry of Navarre, and the. story occupies but four days of the week pre- 
ceding Henry’s entry to give his formal adherence to the Catholic Church. The author’s 
remarkable fertility of invention crowds the story full of plot and subplot natural to the 
violent times, to the clash of faiths, and to the rivalry for the hand of a court beauty known 
as the “Rose of Lorraine.” It is a fresh, engaging and well-sustained addition to romantic fiction, 


With Twelve Illustrations by Castaigne 
Rich cover design by Alfred Brennan. _ 500 pages, $1.50 
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FOR EARLY PUBLICATION. 


A SUMMER HYMNAL. A Romance of Tennessee. 
By JoHN Trotwoop Moore. Illustrated by StanLEy M. ArtTuHursS. $1.25. 
12mo. Cloth extra. Mr. Moore has much of the quality displayed by James 
Lane Allen in his earlier work, ‘‘A Kentucky Cardinal.’’ The scene of his 
romance is laid in the blue-grass region of Tennessee, and his pages are rich 
with tender sentiment, shrewd philosophy, poetic feeling, and an exquisite 
humor. Those who have read his charming short story, ‘‘Ole Mistis,”’ wiil 
warmly welcome his first novel, and new readers are sure to be delighted. 
‘¢Old Wash,” the negro character who figures in some of Mr. Moore’s short 
stories, reappears in this book. 


THE TOWER OF WYE. A Romance. By WILLIAM 
Henry Bascock. Illustrated by Grorce Gisss. $150. 1r2mo. Cloth 
extra. This is a story of early Maryland colonial life, full of incident and in- 
terest. Mr. Babcock has, more artistically than any other writer, caught the 
atmosphere of haze and marvel through which newcomers to the Western World 
saw all things. His book is new in treatment and holds the reader’s attention 
fascinated from beginning to end. 

Octave THANRT says: ‘It seems to me the best thing you have done, and 
Richard Smith a right valiant, noble gentleman. You have, I think, caught 
the very spirit of the time.”’ 


IN SEARCH OF MADEMOISELLE. By Georce Gisss. 
Illustrated by the Author. $1.50. 12mo. Cloth extra, ornamental. Mr. 
Gibbs, the artist, in this, his first novel, deals with the romantic and highly 
picturesque episode in American history of the struggle between the French and 
Spanish for the possession of Florida. This furnishes the background for a 
charming story of the love of an Englishman for Diane de la Notte, a French 
Huguenot of noble family, who has been exiled from her native land 





Cyrus TowNSEND Brapy says: ‘‘ Mr. George Gibbs has chosen the most 
romantic and terrible episode in the whole range of American-colonial annals 
as the historical basis of his vivid romance. He writes as he paints, with 
graphic force and spirit.’ 


Joun HapBBeErTON writes: ‘I’ve read your ‘In Search of Mademoiselle’ with 
great interest. I must congratulate you on your success in retaining through- 
out the novel the old-time atmosphere in which you began. No writer of his- 
torical novels has done this better than you; few have done it so well.” 


The Novels of Elizabeth Stoddard. (Mrs. Ricuarp HENRY 
STODDARD). Library Edition. TWO MEN. TEMPLE 
HOUSE. THE MORGESONS. §£Each$150. 12mo, with 


photogravure portraits. ‘They are essentially modern and in keeping with 
the choicest types of recent fiction, . . . the pioneers of something new and 
real in the novelist’s art. Mrs. Stoddard’s novels appeal to us through a 
quality of their own. Style, insight, originality, make books like ‘Two Men’ 
and ‘Temple House’ additions not merely to the bulk of reading, but to litera- 
ture itself..”.—Hdmund Clarence Stedman. 
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ARROWS OF THE ALMIGHTY.* 


Few things in literature equal the Homeric grandeur of War and Peace, 
the passion and pageantry of Sa/ammdéé, or the manner in which Sienkiewicz 
pictures the rush and sweep of great events. At its best the historical 
novel is perhaps the noblest form of fiction and the most sweeping in its 
scope, embracing as it may almost all phases of life. Such work leaves 
behind valuable legacies, among them a more accurate sense of perspective 
and a keener zest for that which is moving and dramatic in any given epoch 
—even the present. 

No better example of a novel which reflects what is best, and leaves 
untouched what is spurious in historical fiction, could be well cited than Mr. 
Owen Johnson’s Arrows of the Almighty, a story which though retrospective 
in its setting is both simple and vital, both sincere and fervent. Had Mr. 
Johnson followed Flaubert’s bitter but classic advice we should have been 
forced to wait some years for this able story; as things are, we can sur- 
render to its frank and forceful charm and be swept along by a narrative in 
which the realities of life are constantly made romantic and the romance 
made real. 

For a débutant—and such he is—Mr. Johnson steps upon the scene re- 
markably well fledged; his first work is by no means merely promising; it 
is a distinct achievement, notable alike for its strength and for its unmistak- 
able success along lines which are both ambitious and exacting. The plot is 
on a large canvas, treated with breadth and freedom and admirably effective 
in point of composition and arrangement. As a presentation of certain 
phases of American life and character, it shows accuracy and novelty, fresh- 
ness of interest and signal truth of observation and of visualization. Mr. 
Johnson’s effects are attained through methods which are essentially direct 
and straightforward; there is nowhere throughout his pages the slightest hint 
of trickery; beauty or pathos are not distorted but are recorded with fidel- 
ity, restraint, and always the requisite—and only the requisite—relief. 


* Arrows of the Almighty by Owen Johnson. Cloth, t2mo, $1.50. The Macmillam Company. 
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The story is, first and last, a picture of American life; it contains no for- 
eign dilutions, all its characters are American born and bred. The scene 
shifts between a few states only—Maryland, Connecticut, Ohio and New 
York. In time the action covers, including prologue, but fifty years, begin- 
ning in the early twenties and closing in the seventies, a period which on 
one side embraces the fading colonialism and on the other reaches well into 
the strenuous commercialism of the century just passed. 

The action begins with humor and spirit, showing how Emily Orkney 
makes her début at a ball in Baltimore, routs the older belles, and imprisons 
the affections of Harry Gaunt, one of the chief figures of the hour. After a 
short residence in Baltimore the couple moved to Belle River, on the East- 
ern Shore of Maryland, where, some ten years later, the scene reopens witha 
characteristic card party at Windrift, the family homestead. Here are intro- 
duced Doctor Magog, Captain Brace, Colonel Spott, Cousin Bob Troutman, 
and, as a lad of twelve or thirteen, John Gaunt, subsequently the hero. For 
color, variety and movement, and the contrast of character, it would be dif- 
ficult to surpass this chapter. During succeeding pages the progression is 
rapid and the unfolding of plot and motive absorbing. While his father, 
already shattered by the morphine habit, grows weaker, John develops in 
strength of body and of mind. The most appealing passages are perhaps 
John’s awakening to consciousness—the dawning of his soul—and the death 
of Emily Gaunt, both episodes being full of touching, poignant beauty. 

Shortly before his mother’s death John is brought face to face with his 
father’s weakness and degradation; he witnesses his ravings and his fears; 
and the scene, with its obscure hints of heredity and fatality, pursues him 
and clouds what would otherwise have proven a serene boyhood. He finally 
leaves for college—Yale—finds a good friend in Jack Hazard, and returns 
after two years to be greeted by his father’s collapse, and to take charge of 
Windrift, which he soon discovers to have been hopelessly crippled by the 
trickery of Captain Brace. Adding to this blow the belief that his affections 
have been trifled with by.a pretty cousin, Helen Dare, he finds his faith in 
humanity sorely prejudiced, and when Windrift at length comes under the 
hammer, he and Jack are glad to forsake a home where beauty and bitter- 
ness have been so cruelly fused. 

In Cleveland John is quick to win a place under Blodgett who has large 
interests along the lake front, and after six years of toil and the lift ofa 
legacy, he finds himself at the outbreak of the Civil War, in an enviable 
position financially. He has also discovered in a frank, whole-souled way 
his love for Marjory Wingate, one of the gentlest and most womanly beings 
ever placed between book-covers. On the call for volunteers, John’s first 
impulse is to enlist for active service but Senator Wingate persuades him to 
accept a position in the Commissariat, and after a hurried wedding the 
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young couple depart for the front in a goods train loaded with provisions 
and recruits—this their wedding journey. 

It would be entirely gratuitous to detail the feverish days in Baltimore 
when John’s unfailing courage and ability win for him the praise of the 
Administration or to describe how Marjory shielded him round with love and 
protection, falling in the end, such a pathetic victim of mischance. It would 
be quite as thankless—or even more so—to tell how, some years later in 
New York, John’s old battle was fought again, the soul-struggle which had 
often held in abeyance the best that was in him, or how strangely light came 
to one who had so long walked in what seemed must be hopeless darkness. 
All this the reader will learn for himself. 

Throughout this story, which is told with singular economy of means, 
Mr. Johnson discloses qualities which are as rare as they are welcome. He 
catches and holds attention by a sequence of events which never flags, by a 
succession of episodes each of which is essentially poetical or refreshingly 
real. The characters are all detached with force and clarity and are well 
contrasted. By placing his hero in the Commissariat among bales of hay 
and consignments of flour instead of on the firing line the author seems to 
have flung away his best opportunity, though in reality he wins a more 
complete and less hackneyed triumph in a field which he makes equally he- 
roic. The battles fought at that shabby desk, in those warehouses or along 
the wharves become, in their own way, as vivid and stirring as Bull Run or 
Gettysburg. 

Just here is perhaps Mr. Johnson’s first merit; in vitalizing and making 
significant that which another might overlook. There is indeed little or 
naught in life which cannot be reclaimed for art, given the artist. Flaubert, 
Maupassant and Zola have taught us this, but chiefly the great Russians 
waose sovereign triumphs consist in exalting that which seems unworthy, 
in making heroes or martyrs of the humble and lowly. 

Yet this is by no means equivalent to saying that all, or most of the 
poetry in Arrows of the Almighty is a matter of inference. There abound, 
especially in the earlier portions of the book, passages of singular charm and 
freshness, such as John’s first stroll under the beckoning stars, glimpses of 
Emily Gaunt in her rose-rich garden, of Windrift glimmering white among 
the poplars or the storm which overtakes John and Helen during their af- 
ternoon ride; all of which reflect an intimate and often lyrical appreciation 
and transcription of outward beauty and radiance. Nothing, however, sur- 
passes the picture of Emily Gaunt lying stricken and heart-hungry in the 
big tester bed which they moved toward the window so that during those 
last few hours she might watch the sweep of cloud-flecked sky or note the 
flush of garden and meadow. 

In contrast to such really exquisite tone poems, such unusual sympathy 
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for the spirit of place, there is plenty of action throughout these pages. 
John in his capacity of hero possesses good biceps and a broad strong back 
and never fails to floor his man whether he be the sturdy descendant of 
wheelwrights and blacksmiths, the bully of the wharves, or Porter, the ras- 
cally contractor. 

The focal part of Arrows of the Almighty deals with John’s exposure of 
fraud and corruption during his connection with the Commissary Depart- 
ment. This is an entirely new chapter in fiction and is treated with a firm 
touch and an evident command of fact. The incidents are logically devel- 
oped and the whole picture bears the stamp of verity besides being dramatic 
in its presentation, 

As a stylist Mr. Johnson shows no slight variety and resource. His 
choice of words is apt and felicitous, the right term seeming to spring natur- 
ally to the surface and often,too, in the face of precedent—which is of 
course hopeful. Dialect, the patient makeshift of so many story writers 
holds practically no place in Arrows of the Almighty; and, what is even 
more welcome, the author remains in the background, content to let inci- 
dents mature with as little possible intrusion of the personal equation. In 
short, Mr. Johnson practices his art, he does not patronize it; he allows it to 
speak for itself, to tell its own tale; all of which is quite as it should be, 
though rarely as it is. 

The cardinal quality of Arrows of the Almighty lies in its humanity, its 
kinship with that which appeals to all men in all ages. Although it isa 
carefully localized record of events which tally with external conditions, 
which are part of a closely woven fabric, the underlying facts are general in 
their interest and in their application. Not only do the chief political and 
economic realities of the period find play and expression—the martial spirit, 
the sinews of trade—but that broad ideality which makes for the character 
universal has also its reflection, its echo. Against the background of mili- 
tarism or commercialism or the pictures of ante- or post-bellum social life 
shine out sharply the simple, strong love of man for woman, the eager abid- 
ing adoration of wife for husband. John and Marjory are not puppets, they 
are as intensely real in the flush of first love as while withstanding the shocks 
and sorrows of a.life which in the end was crowned by peace and serenity. 

It is not difficult to perceive that Arrows of the Almighty has been written 
in a spirit of reverence for those things in human nature which are best and 
most permanent. The story is illumined throughout by sincerity of pur- 
pose and, above all, is touched by unfailing charm. 
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SOME NEW PHILOSOPHICAL BOOKS.* 


To the average reader it always seems strange that men should find 
serious problems and difficulties in the fact of their own knowledge. For at 
first sight nothing appears more transparent and more a matter of course 
than that we know, and are directly conscious of the validity of our own 
knowledge. Yet ever since Locke proposed to his friends that before 
attempting further to solve the difficulties which had brought them to a 
stand, they ‘should first examine their own abilities to see what objects their 
understandings were or were not fitted to deal with’—an inquiry which re- 
sulted in the Essay Concerning Human Understanding—these problems have 
maintained their place in the forefront of philosophical discussion. Hegel, 
indeed, likens Kant’s criticism of knowledge to an attempt to learn to 
swim before one goes into the water, and Lotze remarks that the everlast- 
ing whetting of the knife grows tiresome if one does not intend to cut any- 
thing. But these criticisms were directed rather against the manner in 
which the discussion had been carried on, than against the nature of the prob- 
lem itself. Moreover, during the century which has just closed, the advance- 
ment and organization of knowledge has been undertaken more consciously 
and systematically than ever before, and, as a consequence, epistemological 
questions have forced themselves upon thoughtful men of science whose 
starting point and primary interest have been the facts of the objective 


world. This is shown by the appearance of numerous books and essays by 
men of science dealing with the mind’s ways of knowing, and with the relation 
of these processes to objective fact. In this connection we may mention 
Pearson’s Grammar of Science, Brook’s Foundations of Zoology and the writ- 
ings of Mach in Germany. It is, of course, not through any accidental or 
extraneous interest that scientific men have been led to undertake these 
inquiries. For,as soon as it is perceived that science is the mind’s own 


* Foundations of Knowledge. By Alexander Thomas Ormond. London and New York, The 
Macmillan Company. 1900. 

Knewldge, Belief and Certitude. By Frederick Storrs Turner. London, Swan Sonneaschein 
& Co. New York, The Macmillan Company. 1900. 

Ethics: Descriptiveand Explanatery. By S, E. Mezes, New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 190%. 

Fact and Fable in Psychology. By Joseph Jastrow. Boston and New York, Houghten, Mifflin 
& Co. I9g00. 

The Individuzl. A Stady of Life and Death. By Nathaniel Southgate Shaler. New Yokr 
D. Appleton & Co. Igor. 

Spencer and Spencerism, By Hector MacPherson. New York, Doubleday, Page &Co. 1900. 

Jonathan Edwards. A Retrospect. Addresses edited by H. Norman Gardiner. Boston and 
New York, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Igo1. 

James Martineau. A Biography and Study. By A. W. Jackson. Boston, Little, Brown & 
Co. 1901. 
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creation, questions regarding the value and function of sensation, the proper 

use and objective validity of concepts, and, in a word, of the relation of the 

cognitive process to the object cognized, inevitably present themselves to 
n inquiring and thoughtful mind. 

But quite apart from the growing importance of problems of knowledge 
for the scientist, these inquiries have always been regarded as of the utmost 
significance by the students of philosophy. For the answer to these ques- 
tions—the terms into which cognitive experience is analyzed, and the réle 
which is ascribed to the knowing mind—go far to determine the final ac- 
count which philosophy has to give regarding man’s place in nature, and 
his relation to the ultimate ground of reality. Knowledge and the mind of 
man do not present merely one set of phenomena which may be treated in 
isolation without affecting in any way our views about the other parts of the 
world. The truth is rather that the self is the world in miniature,and upon 
our understanding of it will depend our view of the larger whole. Professor 
Ward in his Naturalism and Agnosticism quotes Henry More’s dictum, 
Nullus in microcosmo spwitus, nullus in macrocosmo deus ; and this is just one 
application of the general conclusion I am here maintaining. 

It is thus clear that it is a mistake to separate too sharply a philosophy 
of knowledge from the discussion of more ultimate metaphysical questions, 
and Professor Ormond is to be congratulated that in his Foundations of 
Knowledge le has not followed a fashion which of late has become too com- 
mon. In both the first and the last of the three divisions into which the 
book falls (“Ground Concepts of Knowledge” and “The Transcendent 
Factor’in Knowledge”), the necessity of combining epistemological and 
metaphysical treatment is plainly evident. Part II. is entitled «‘ Evolution 
of the Categories of Knowledge,” and describes the various forms which 
experience presents in its development toward rational and esthetic unity 
in an able and interesting way, with constant reference to scientific investi- 
gation, especially in the field of psychology and sociology. In general, 
this part of the book follows the main outline of Kant’s treatment, but the 
whole discussion has been modernized, and there are important additions 
and emendations. Thus we have Space and Time treated both as presenta- 
tive and as conceptual elements, and the esthetic categories and the social 
notion of community added to Kant’s list. In the third part of the work, 
we find the author’s argument for what he calls “ the transcendent factor in 
experience.” That is,these chapters may be taken as an argument against the 
thesis that we know only phenomena, and as’ an explication of the fact of 
consciousness upon which religion, and ethics, which is something more 
than a science of phenomena, must rest. 

Professor Ormond’s work displays much vigor and originality of thought, 
and is a real contribution to philosophy. It is dedicated to the memory of 
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President McCosh, and is especially interesting in showing how far Ameri- 
can philosophy has travelled during the last generation. While holding fast 
to the main conclusions of the Scottish School, Professor Ormond has sought 
to give them rational support by the critical arguments of the German phil- 
osophers, and also by appealing to the results of recent psychological and 
sociological investigation. Although the outcome is vastly superior to the 
dogmatic and somewhat narrow form of the older philosophy, one cannot 
help feeling that the attempt to unite the old and new has not been entirely 
successful. It is to this, I think, that we must ascribe the somewhat unsys- 
tematic form of some of the chapters, and the tendency, which frequently ap- 
pears, to treat the same concept in different connections. 

Mr. Turner’s Knowledge, Belief and Certitude, which he describes in his 
sub-title as “ an Inquiry with Conclusions,” is not the work of a professional 
philosopher, but of one whose method of inquiry is somewhat distinct from 
that of the schools, and who evidently writes to satisfy his personal needs. 
“TI wish the reader to know,” he says in his preface, “ that he has in his 
hands the record, as well as the results, of a genuine inquiry. * * * If the 
conclusions surprise the reader, they will not surprise him more than they 
surprised the writer. * * * For the discovery of the conclusions reached by 
the inquiry I am abundantly glad and thankful. So far as they are true— 
and I have no doubt they are true in the main—they come from the only 
Source of all truth: I am but the instrument through which they have been 
revealed.” 

Mr. Turner’s inquiry is a thoroughly good and sensible piece of work, 
though a more thorough acquaintance with recent philosophical literature 
might have convinced him that his conclusions are by no means so novel as 
he seems to think. There is, however, a freshness and unconventional char- 
acter about the discussions that give them a real value. The main interest 
of the book seems to me to lie in the fact that it exhibits the steps by which 
a thoughtful and independent inquirer has worked himself free from the me- 
chanical standpoint of traditional English empiricism. Book I. deals with 
«“ Abstract Knowledge,” and Book II. with “Real Knowledge.” The first 
division, which is much the longer, is mainly devoted to a discussion of the 
knowledge afforded by mathematics, the physical sciences, psychology, and 
philosophy. The conclusion of this extensive survey is that science and 
philosophy alike furnish merely abstract knowledge. And “ abstract knowl- 
edge is true and useful so long as we do not try to make it the standard ot 
reality, so long as we do not try to explain everything by it, so long as we 
leave it resting upon its real basis, the three fundamental certitudes [ self, 
other selves, and the external world], and employ it only for the interpre- 
tation of special appearances, and for the gaining of special ends” (p. 350). 
‘ Real knowledge’ on the other hand is teleological: it is connected with 
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the self’s action for anend. ‘ The defect of abstract knowledge * * * is 
that it consists of mental judgments of an imaginary spectator who sits 
apart, outside the panorama of the world’s ceaseless changes, and calmly 
pronounces judgments upon these, as though the judge were unaffected by 
them and had no share in producing any of them. In contrast to this, we 
observe that this knowledge of ends consists of mental judgments, not of a 
spectator outside the world, but of an actor in the world. He judges not 
merely what is, but looks forward to the future, and foresees what will be 
according as he acts in this way or that” (p. 358). 

If we may judge from Professor Mezes’s treatment of the subject, Ethics 
is about to cut loose from its alliance with philosophy, and to take rank as a 
purely natural science. While freely admitting the possibility of a meta- 
physic of ethics, the author undertakes to give, so far as his space permits, 
‘a naturalistic account of all the aspects of morality and immorality.” “The 
question, what is morality?”’ he writes, “can, I believe, be answered quite 
as scientifically as the question, what is a living being? and, accordingly, a 
scientific answer to the former question is here to be attempted.” This atti- 
tude toward ethicai problems is, of course, not entirely new, but we have had 
hitherto, I think, no important work written in this country in which this 
standpoint is so consistently maintained throughout. In adopting this posi- 
tion, ethics is following the example of the ‘ new’ psychology, which prides 
itself on its emancipation from metaphysics, and its alliance with the natural 
sciences. Any detailed discussion of the advantages and disadvantages arising 
from this method of investigating moral phenomena is impossible here, but 
one or two remarks may be made. (1) It is by no means certain that 
psychology will find it possible or profitable to treat mind in a purely 
naturalistic way, as if there were no principle of unity, no conscious self, to 
which its states belong. (2) Even if it is possible to have a ‘ psychology 
without a soul,’ it by no means follows that the facts of the moral life will 
submit to naturalistic treatment. For the data of ethics are not natural pro- 
cesses, like sensation, and pleasantness and unpleasantness, but the moral 
judgments of conscious selves, made in the light of ends or purposes, which 
spring not merely from biological necessities, but from the real nature of the 
rational and emotional personality. In other words, the moral life of man is 
not made comprehensible by simply referring to the external factor—the life 
history of the race and the individual in relation to their environment—but 
demands recognition of the internal factor, the natural and ideal aims of the 
self as manifested in this process. And this field of ends and purposes, just 
because it is ideal, cannot be subjected to the categories of naturalistic 
science without destroying its real significance. 

So much by way of criticism of the standpoint of ‘ scientific’ ethics. 
When we leave this question however, we find much to commend and 
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almost nothing to criticise in the author’s performance of the task he 
has set himself. The book is admirably written, careful, judicious, and rep- 
resents a great amount of excellent work. After the introductory chapters, 
it is divided into two parts dealing respectively with “ Subjective Morality 
and the Individual Conscience”’ (pp. 41-184), and “ Objective Morality” 
(pp. 187-408). The first division contains six chapters, four of which deal 
with conscience, the longest and most important being those which trace 
the birth and growth of conscience in the child and in the race. In Part II. 
we find extensive discussions of the virtues—Courage, Temperance, Benevo- 
lence, Justice, and Wisdom, together with a chapteron Welfare. The author 
is at his best in the analysis and discussion of these subjects, and his re- 
marks on practical questions of individual and social life are characterized 
by great sanity of view, and by scholarly appreciation of historical and social 
conditions. The long chapter on Justice is especially noteworthy, because 
the author has attempted to base his account “ on the universal principles of 
legal justice as gathered from a comparative study of the different legal 
systems.” The task, of course has been a most difficult one, and the author 
therefore asks special consideration for this chapter. However, a good 
beginning has been made in a task which was well worth essaying, and the 
author’s labors have already done much to bring order into the seeming 
chaos of legal procedure. 

The next work on my list, Professor Jastrow’s Fact and Fable in Psychol- 
ogy, contains a number of essays which were contributed during the past 
few years to various journals, but which possess sufficient unity to warrant 
their publication under a common title. This volume is especially oppor- 
tune at the present time, when the fascination of the popular mind for the 
unusual and the abnormal is so strong. A few sentences from the author’s 
preface will make clear the general standpoint and purpose of the book: 
“ The present collection of essays is offered as a contribution towards the 
realization of a sound interest in and a more intimate appreciation of certain 
problems upon which psychology has an authoritative charge to make to 
the public jury. These essays take their stand upon one side of certain is- 
sues and as definitely antagonize contrary positions; they aim to oppose 
certain tendencies and to support others; to show that the sound and profit- 
able in mental life is in the usual and normal. * * * They further aim to il- 
lustrate that misconceptions in psychology, as in other realms, are as often 
the result of bad logic as of defective observation, and that both are apt to 
be called into being by inherent mental prepossessions.’’ All of the follow- 
ing chapters except the last have a very obvious connection with the general 
topic of the book: The Modern Occult; The Problems of Psychical Re- 
search; The Logic of Mental Telepathy; The Psychology of Deception ; 
The Psychology of Spiritualism; Hypnotism and its Antecedents; The 
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Natural History of Analogy ; The Mind’s Eye; Mental Prepossession and 
Inertia ; A Study of Involuntary Movements; The Dreams of the Blind. 

It is impossible to give any detailed account of the author’s position on 
these subjects. He assumes throughout a scientific rather than a polemical 
attitude towards the various forms of occultism. That is, his main purpose 
is not to refute occultism as a form of error, but to explain how these beliefs 
have arisen in accordance with known psychological laws. The whole book 
is in a way the application of common sense—or logical principles, which are 
just formulated common sense—to a field where experience shows that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to think clearly and consistently. The discussions through- 
out show admirable temper, freedom from all harsh judgments, and a fairness 
which is quite commendable. What particularly impressed the present writer 
in these chapters, however, is the excellent way in which practical questions 
of logic are treated. Indeed, the whole book is full of valuable material for 
the student of inductive logic. For it not only defines and emphasizes the 
demands of right-thinking by contrasting it with the easier and more natural 
tendency to go astray, but by tracing error to its source in the psycho- 
logical tendencies of mind, it contributes greatly to a more complete and 
adequate treatment of the fallacies of inductive reasoning. Perhaps the 
lesson of the whole book is that it is za¢ura/ to fall into error, and that in- 
tellectual salvation, the ability to think logically, is only attained through 
long and patient effort. «It is only as the result of a prolonged and con- 
scientious training, aided by an extensive experience, and by a knowledge 
of the historical experience of the race, that the inherent rational tendencies 
develop into established logical habits and principles of belief.” 

The public has been indebted more than once before to Professor Shaler 
for the popular treatment of topics suggested by the broader aspects of his 
scientific work. In Zhe [ndividual, which the author describes as a “ Study 
of Life and Death,” we have an account of individuality from the side of its 
natural history. The author follows the organization and development of 
individuals from the inorganic to the organic stage, and from the less per- 
fectly individualized members of the organic world to the more completely 
individualized. The work represents the reflection of a thoughtful mind, 
well stored with facts of natural history, and with a broad and sympathetic 
outlook upon the world of nature and of man. At the end we find a long 
chapter on immortality, where the subject is treated in a manner entirely 
free from any pretence of dogmatism. Professor Shaler finds that the man 
of science has no objections to offer to immortality: he sees that the asser- 
tion that it is impossible is entirely without proof from the side of science. 
And, after having considered the place of man in nature and the steps (which 
could not have been the result of chance) by which he has at length been 
brought forth, Professor Shaler writes: “The great significance of the indi- 
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vidual man fairly raises the presumption that his place in nature has a meaning 
that is not to be measured by the length of his life in the body” (p. 345). 
The question of personal immortality, however, is not the main interest or 
the culminating point in this delightful book. But its real significance lies 
in its attempt to make clear the essential unity of man with the universe and 
with all natural beings. “It is a plea for the understanding of the relations of 
the person with the realm which is, in the fullest sense, his own; with his 
fellow-beings of all degrees which are his kinsmen; with the past and the 
future of which he is an integral part. It is a protest against the idea * * * 
that a human being is something apart from its fellows : that it is born into the 
world and dies out of it into the loneliness of a supernatural realm. It is 
this sense of isolation which, more than all else, is the curse of life and the 
sting of death.” 

The author of Spencer and Spencerism tells us that his object in writing 
this book has been “to present to the general reader Spencerism in lucid, 
coherent shape.” However, “ the book is by no meansa slavish reproduction 
of Mr. Spencer’s writings. Taking my stand upon the fundamental ideas of 
the Synthetic Philosophy, I have used them in my own way to interpret and 
illustrate the great evolutionary process.” Mr. MacPherson writes as a de- 
voted admirer and partisan of Mr. Spencer, and while this spirit adds an 
element of interest to the book, it has also its disadvantages. For it some- 
times leads the author to magnify the importance of Mr. Spencer’s achieve- 
ments, or to undertake the defence of his views, instead of proceeding with 
the illustration of the great evolutionary process. The first four chapters 
deal with Mr. Spencer’s life and intellectual development. Then the author 
proceeds to explain the principles of evolution, and to show in a general way 
their application to Biology, Sociology, Psychology, Ethics, and Religion. 
The work closes with a consideration of the philosophic and religious aspects 
of Mr. Spencer’s system. Mr. MacPherson has undoubtedly performed a 
valuable service, and his book will prove useful in giving in brief compass a 
general survey of Mr. Spencer’s views. 

The two books which remain unnoticed deal with the life and work of 
two famous philosophical theologians, Jonathan Edwards and James Mar- 
tineau. The former contains the addresses delivered in connection with the 
unveiling of a memorial in the First Congregational Church at Northamp- 
ton, Mass., the occasion being the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
Edwards’s dismissal from the pastorate of that church. The editor of the 
volume also contributes an essay on “The Early Idealism of Edwards,” 
which was first published in the Philosophical Review. These papers do not 
by any means profess to deal exhaustively with either Edwards’s philosoph- 
ical or theological significance. From the side of philosophy we may agree 
with the editor that “there is greatly needed from a competent writer a 
thorough study of his philosophy as a whole.” 
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Mr. Jackson’s life of James Martineau gives an interesting picture of the 
great preacher and philosophical teacher, who, in his own way, stood as em- 
phatically for the higher spiritual life as did Carlyle or Ruskin. Unfortu- 
nately, Mr. Jackson’s lack of accurate knowledge in this field leads him to 
do a real injustice to Martineau in representing him as a profound and orig- 
inal thinker in philosophy. Martineau was a keen controversalist, an acute 
thinker, a valiant defender of spiritual truth, but he made no positive con- 
tributions to philosophy. He was a man, however, whose life presents much 
inspiration and instruction, and Mr. Jackson, if not always discriminating in 


his estimates, has performed his task in a satisfactory manner. 


J. E. CrEIGHTON. 





AMONG THE COLLEGES.* 


At the spring meeting of the trustees 
there was rather more than the usual at- 


tendance of non-resident mem- 
Cornell. b 


ers of the board. The chief 
business transacted was to make appoint- 
ments tothe chairs vacated by the resigna- 
tion of Professor Benjamin Ide Wheeler, 
and by the death of Professor Moses 
Coit Tyler. The chair of Greek, which 
has been vacant nearly two years, will be 
filled by Professor J. R. S. Sterrett, now 
professor of Greek in Amherst College. 


Mr. Sterrett’s reputation as an epigrapher 


and archeologist perhaps warrants the 
conjecture that the generous equipment 
of the Greek department in those lines 
has proved an especial attraction to him. 

The election to the chair of American 
History proved a surprise. The trustees 
chose Mr. Charles H. Hull, at present 
assistant professor of political economy 
and finance. Itis said that Mr. Hull’s 
work heretofore has involved the con- 
sideration of several phases of our na- 
tional history, and it is expected that the 


* In order to make this section of Book RE- 
VIEWS as complete as possible, the editor asks 
for the codperation of college authorities. Prop- 
erly authenticated news will be printed of all 
changes in College faculties, changes in instruc- 
torships and important college news. 


economic history of the country will be 
given a degree of prominence in the 
future work of this department. 

The vacancy in the department of 
political science, caused by Mr. Hull’s 
transfer, has led to a slight reorganiza- 
tion there. Mr, J. W. Jenks, head of 
the department and hitherto professor of 
political economy and civil and social in- 
stitutions, now becomes professor of politi- 
cal economy and politics. Mr. W. F. Will- 
cox, hitherto professor of social science 
and statistics, who for two years past has 
been on leave of absence in Washington 
as chief statistician of the twelfth census, 
will resume his duties next year as pro- 
fessor of political economy and statistics. 
And Mr. Frank A. Fetter, a former in- 
structor at Cornell, and now professer in 
Stanford University, will return to Ithaca 
as professor of political economy and 
finance. This seems to imply that social 
science er sociology is not considered at 
Cornell to be as yet far enough beyond its 
incohate stage to afford a useful field fora 
professorship. 

The Trustees also approved plans for 
the completion of Sibley College, and work 
upon the new structure was at once begun. 
The space between ‘‘old Sibley’’ and 
‘«new Sibley’’ will be filled by a three- 
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story building, seventy-two by eighty feet, 
which will provide additional laboratories, 
a museum of mechanical engineering, and 
a largelecture room. It will much relieve 
the crowding in various parts of that col- 
lege, by making available for otherjuses 
rooms now filled with material that will be 
collected into the new museum. The 
structure, which will be of rock-faced 
Ithaca bluestone, in the same style as the 
older buildings which it connects, is the 
gift to the University of Mr. Hiram W. 
Sibley, of Rochester, son of the first bene- 
factor of Sibley College. 

Work is also being pushed on the new 
building for the departments of anatomy 
and physiology. 

Mr. Jenks is expected to take advantage 
of his sabbatical year for a trip to Europe 
to investigate trusts on behalf of the Uni- 
ted States Industrial Commission. Pro. 
fessor R. S. Tarr, of the department of 
geology, will also be away at least part of 
the coming year, having likewise served 
his reptennium. 

The Cellege of Architecture recently 
exhibited eleven plans submitted by former 
students in the second division of the pre- 
liminary competition for an alumni hall, 
which is to stand at the corner of Central 
and South Avenues. A committee of non- 
resident judges chose five of the eleven 
competitors. These men will enter a sec- 
ond competition with the five chosen from 
the first preliminary division, Zand it is 
hoped that a thoroughly satisfactory plan 
may result. 

The victory of the Cornell chess team 
over Columbia, winner of the intercolle- 
giate league tournament, has given much 
pleasure to the students. 


IT is fitting that the University of 
Georgia makes its début in these columns 
with the announcement of 
its centennial celebration, 
June 12th to 19th, of this year. The Uni- 
versity was chartered by the Legislature 


Georgia. 
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of Georgia in 1785, and in the next year 
was provided with an endowment of vir- 
gin lands in unsettled parts of the State. 
In 1800, the trustees decided that the in- 
come from the rent of these lands was 
sufficient for the University to begin oper- 
ation. In June, 1801, Josiah Meigs, of 
Yale College, began work of instruction 
upon the campus at Athens, as President 
of the Univerity of Georgia. It is the 
centennial of this event which is to be 
celebrated next month. 

The first graduating class from the Uni- 
versity took their degree in 1804. The 
institution prospered moderately until the 
War of 1812 brought on a period of de- 
pression which led to a short suspension 
of work in 1816-17. The eiection of Dr. 
Moses Waddell to the presidency in 1819 
placed a man of wide educational reputa- 
tion at the head of the University. For 
the next forty years, the college did good 
work as compared with other Southern 
institutions of the period. The number 
of students in attendance varied little be- 
tween 1825 and 1860, though there was 
a slight tendency toincrease. The reg- 
istration in any one year hardly rose 
above a hundred and twenty. 

The outbreak of the War of Secession 
caused a great desertion of academic halls 
by students and faculty. The activities of 
the University were suspended toward the 
close of the conflict, to be renewed a year 
after it had been ended. 

The original plan for the University of 
Georgia was comprehensive, though in- 
definite in its scope. The college which 
was put in operation in 1803 was con- 
sidered to be only one department of the 
future university ; and to distinguish it 
from the greater institution in contem- 
plation, it was named Franklin College. 
No other branch was instituted until, in 
1872, the Georgia State College of Agri- 
culture and the Mechanic Arts was in- 
augurated upon the University campus, 
as the scientific department codrdinate 
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with Franklin College. Soon afterward 
a school of law was added. 

Within the last quarter of a century, a 
number of branches of the University 
have been erected in various parts of 
Georgia, in pursuance of the policy of 
placing at least one institution of higher 
learning in easy access of every section 
of the State. The School of Medicine 
was established at Augusta, the Normal 
and Industrial College, for girls, at Mil- 
ledgeville, the Industrial College, for col- 
ored youths, at Savannah, a Military and 
Agricultural College at Dahlonega, and 
the Siate Normal School at Athens. 

The University of- Georgia, proper, is 
considered to embrace only those depart- 
ments which are located on the main 
campus at Athens, viz., the Graduate 
School, Franklin College, the College of 
Mechanics Arts, and the School of Law. 

In 1899, the Hon, Walter B. Hill, an 
alumnus of the class of ’75, was made 
Chancellor of the University. The effect 
of his administration is already seen to be 
phenomenal. Within the past two years, 
the University, proper, has experienced a 
growth of nearly forty per cent. in its at- 
tendance. In the case of some of the 
branch colleges the increase has failed of 
being so large, only because of the lack 
of accommodations. The Georgia Legis- 
lature has provided for the erection of two 
new buildings on the main campus. Nol 
least among the indications of the future 
prosperity of the University is the strong 
renewal of interest in its welfare now be- 
_ing shown by its alumni. 

Extensive preparations are being made 
to render the Centennial Commencement 
a brilliant occasion, Great numbers of 
the alumni will be present. Dr. B. M. 
Palmer, of New Orleans, an alumnus of 
the class of 1838, will preach the bacca- 
taureate sermon on June 16. The Hon. 
Oscar Straus, of New York, will speak 
before the literary societies on the next 
day. On Tuesday, Judge Emory Speer, 
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of the class of ‘69, will address the 
alumni. On Commencement day, Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke, of Princeton Univer- 
sity, will deliver the baccalaureate ad- 
dress, 

An alumni subscription fund is assum- 
ing generous proportions. It will be de- 
voted to the erection of a memorial in the 
shape of a new library building or a gym- 
nasium, and to the establishment of 
scholarships. 


SEVERAL months ago a committee of the 
School of Science Faculty was appointed 


to formulate entrance require- 
ments for the course leading 
to the Bachelor of Science degree that 
should afford recognition to school work 
in science, and to suggest such revision of 
the existing curriculum as might be rend- 
ered necessary by the change. On April 
11th, the report of this committee was 
accepted and approved. Several impor- 
tant principles were thereby recognized, 
which were ably set forth in the preamble 
of the report. The committee was unani- 
mous in believing that it was not advisable 
to prescribe, or even permit, the substitu- 
tion of work in science for any portion of 
the existing entrance requirements. ‘On 
the other hand, no serious attempt was 
made to advocate the addition of a science, 
either prescribed or elective, to the sub- 
jects already required of all candidates, 
since it became even clearer that the de- 
mand for the recognition of science was 
but one mode of expression of the protest 
of the schools against all rigid systems of 
entrance requirements, It seemed neces- 
sary, then, in order to recognize science, 
to increase the total amount of work re- 
quired by candidates for entrance, but to 
accompany this increase by the introduc- 
tion of a certain degree of elasticity in the 
requirements,”’ 

A thorough investigation was made of the 
average age opportunities for preparation, 
and actual state of preparation of candi- 


Princeton. 
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dates for entrance to the Bacheler.of Sci- 
ence course as compared with candidates 
for entrance to the Academic department. 
It was ‘found that the Academic require- 
mentsat present are somewhat ever a school 
year’s work above the present require- 
ments for the Bachelor of Science course, 
although the Bachelor of Science students 
are on the average several months older 
than men of the same year in the Acade- 
mic department. In the opinion of the 
committee ‘‘this state of affairs renders 
both a change in the form and an increase 
in the amount of the requirements imper- 
ative.’’ The committee therefore aimed 
**to modify the rigidity of the present re- 
quirements ; to approach the level of the 
maximum requirements of the Academic 
department without making it increasingly 
difficult for the school of average equip- 
ment to fit its students for entrance; and 
to accord science ample recognition among 
the subjects a candidate may elect to of- 
fer for admission.’’ Accordingly the 


French and German requirements recom- 


mended by the Committee of Twelve of 
the Modern Language Association have 
been adopted, that is, a minimum of two 
years’ school work in one of these lang- 
uages, instead of one yearineach. Span- 
ish has been added to the list of modern 
languages from which a choice may be 
made. Mathematics, Latin and English 
stand practically as before, being pre- 
scribed for all candidates. 

Additional French, German, or Latin 
may also be offered by candidates, and 
English history is made equivalent to 
American history and civil government. 
Physics and chemistry at last come in 
among the possible choices. Candidates 
must offer the minimum amount of mathe- 
matics, English, and Latin, and French 
or German, and in addition three one-year 
courses or one two-year and one one-year 
course, chosen, under restrictions, from 
the following: French, German, or Span- 
ish (two years of either); additional 
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French, German, and Latin (one year of 
either or each); American history and 
civil government o7 English history (one 
year of either); physics and chemistry (one 
year of either or each), 

These changes have necessitated a new 
arrangement of Freshman and Sophomore 
years, which can now be more properly 
called first and second years, as men who 
enter with advanced work will be per- 
mitted to pursue courses for which they 
are fit, under suitable restrictions. The 
most important improvement is the aboli- 
tion of old two-hour courses, ard it is be- 
lieved that this action of the school of 
science will be the beginning of their abo- 
lition in the academic department, es- 
pecially in the upper years. 

Nothing has come ef the proposal to 
admit men to the degree of A.B. who can 
be proved to have done in three years the 
work of four. It has been received by the 
Faculty with almost unanimous opposi- 
tion. 

The Hon. Stafford Little, of Trenton, 
has given to the University $100,000 fora 
new dormitory. It is to be in the English 
College Gothic style and to stand immedi- 
ately south of the dormitory recently fin- 
ished, which was also the gift of Mr. 
Little. 


Two important resignations from the 
Faculty have recently been announced to 
take effect at the end of the 
present year—that of Prefes- 
sor Joseph Henry Thayer and that of Pro- 
fessor William Watson Goodwin. Since 
1884 Professor Thayer has held the posi- 
tion of Professor of New Testament Criti- 
cism and Interpretation in the Harvard Di- 
vinity School, and by his work as authorand 
critic has taken rank among the foremost 
of living theologians. Professor Goodwin, 
who was made tutor in Greek at Harvard 
in 1856, stands third in the faculty in 
length of service. Since 1860 he has held 
the Eliot Professorship of Greek Litera- 


Harvard. 
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ture. Professor Goodwin was the first di- 
rector of the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens in 1882. Heis amem- 
ber of most of the learned societies of this 
country and Europe and has received the 
degree of LL.D. from Amherst, Cam- 
bridge, Columbia, Edinburgh, and Har- 
vard and that of D.C.L. from Oxford. 

The announcement that the Harvard 
Veterinary School must close for the lack 
of funds to maintain it has called forth ex- 
pressions of regret from government of- 
ficials as well as from many others inter- 
ested in the advancement of this branch 
of medicine. The Chief of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry is quoted in this con- 
nection in part as follows: ‘‘ The Bureau 
of Animal Industry has always had diffi- 
culty in getting a sufficient number of 
properly educated veterinarians for its 
‘ work. Our inspectors must all be gradu- 
ates of veterinary colleges; and our 
trouble has always been that too many of 
the schools have had a short and insuffi- 
cient course of instruction. * * * Even 
in recent tests only one-fourth or one-third 
of those who took our examinations have 
been able to go through. * * * In these 
circumstances the threatened closing of 
the Harvard Veterinary School is espe- 
cially to be regretted. It would be a 
calamity of more far-reaching results than 
at first sight appears. Harvard was not 
only one of the schools first to adopt a 
long course of veterinary instruction, but 
it has steadily maintained a high scientific 
standard. Its abandonment would be a 
distinct loss to the veterinary profession, 
to this branch of the Government service, 
and to the country at large. * * * There 
never was a greater demand for trained 
veterinarians than now and never a greater 
public need of their services.”’ 

For the benefit of the many persons in 
all parts of the world that contributed to 
the fund for building the Phillips Brooks 
House, the building committee has sent 
out a pamphlet containing photographs 
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and a description of the House, an ac- 
count of the opening of the building with 
the speeches then delivered, a list of sev- 
eral hundred contributors, and other 
matters of interest in connection with the 
House. 

The University has purchased about four 
hundred acres of land on the shores of 
Squam Lake, New Hampshire, for a camp 
where the course in surveying and rail. 
roading will hereafter be given in the sum- 
mer. The lake is about eight miles in 
length and two in width, and is situated in 
a spur of the White Mountains. 

Harvard is to send to the Pan-American 
exposition the same exhibit that was shown 
in Paris last year, with several additions 
and improvements. 

A diet kitchen was started last autumn 
in connection with Randall Hall to send 
suitable meals to students confined to their 
rooms by illness. Several hundred meals 


have been sent out as ordered by physi- 
cians’ prescriptions during the year. 


Since the plan for a fence around the 
yard was laid before the graduates last 
year, nine classes have applied to have 
sections assigned to them to build—three 
gates with large portions of the fence have 
already ‘been completed, work is progress- 
ing rapidly on the other portions, and it 
is expected they will be finished by Com- 
mencement. Only four sections have not 
yet been spoken for. The class of ’69, 
instead of building a section of the fence, 
has arranged to erect a fountain in the 
yard as a successor to the old college 
pump. 

The annual meeting of the Harvard 
Teachers’ Association was held on March 
oth, having as the special subject for con- 
sideration ‘‘ The People and the Schools.’’ 
The Association was founded ten years 
ago to promote educational progress by 
free discussion of topics of present in- 
terest concerning the work of schools and 
colleges. The membership is made up 
of officers and graduates of Harvard and 
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of Radcliffe and of former students and 
officers of Harvard that are now engaged 
in teaching. The annual meetings are 
valuable in keeping the preparatory schools 
in touch with the ideals of the university 
and in securing that mutual understanding 
and coéperation that is as necessary for 
the college as for the school. 

Mr. Frederic Harrison, of London, 
delivered a public lecture in Sanders 
Theatre on March Ist on ‘‘ The Writings 
of King Alfred.’’ Under the auspices of 
the Department of Geology two illustrated 
public lectures were given in March— 
Professor Shaler spoke on ‘‘ Sea-Shore 
Phenomena’’ and Professor Davis on 
‘Mountains, Young and Old.’’ On 
March 11th Professor Emerton spoke on 
‘‘Carcassonne, a Study in Medizval 
Fortification,”’ illustrating his talk with 
many interesting photographs. On April 


22d, under the auspices of the Harvard 
Civil Service Reform Club, a lecture on 
‘“«The Place of the Individual in Good 
Government’’ was delivered by Bishop 


Potter, of New York. The annual Dud- 
leian Lecture was this year given by the 
Reverend Professor Arthur C. McGiffert, 
of New York, who spoke on the ‘ Va- 
lidity of non-Episcopal Orders.’’ The 
Cercle Francais arranged for a public 
lecture on ‘‘ Moliére’s Don Juan’’ by M. 
Coquelin on April 25th. 

The glee, banjo and mandolin clubs 
Harvard and Yale gave a successful and 
enjoyable concert together at Symphony 
Hall, in Boston, on March 13th. 

The Delta Upsilon Society has for some 
years given for their spring theatricals a 
play from the old English drama. The 
play acted this year in April was ‘‘ The 
Elder Brother,’’ an Elizabethan comedy 
written by John Fletcher. 

Much interest is felt in the preparation 
of the Classical Club to present some 
scenes from the ‘‘ Birds of Aristophanes.”’ 
There will be six principal speaking parts 
and two choruses, one of sixteen voices 
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composed of members of the Glee Club 
and a supplementary chorus of fifteen or 
twenty graduate students. The actors 
will wear the conventional costumes of 
the Greek comedy. The music for the 
production has been written by Professor 
Paine. There will be two performances 
for the members of the club and their 
friends and itis hoped that these will be 
followed by a public performance. 

The Deutscher Verein has presented 
the German Department of the university 
with $500 from the proceeds of the per- 
formance of Minna von. Barnhelm given 
in January by the Irving Place Theatre 
Company of New York. The money was 
added to the fund for the Germanic Mu- 
seum. Mr. Henrich Conried, the man- 
ager of the Theatre Company has been 
elected an honorary member of the Verein 
in recognition of his valuable aid in the 
interests of German at Havard. 


RADCLIFFE College has recently re- 
ceived from the heirs of Edward Austin 
- $2,250 returned by the 
Rademete. United States Government 
on account of the inheritance tax on the 
bequest of Edward Austin. 

A series of almunz teas have been held 
with success this year on the fourth Tues- 
days of January, February, March and 
April. 

The Radcliffe Choral Society under the 
direction of Mrs. H. L. Gallison gave a 
rendering of Pergolesi’s Stabat Mater on 
March 15th. 

Members of the Deutscher Verein of the 
college took part in the German play of 
Teja by Sudermann on March 22d for the 
benefit of the Emmanuel Scholarship 
Fund, 

Work has been begun on Bertram 
Hall, Radcliffe’s new hall of residence, 
which is expected to be ready for oc- 
cupancy by the opening of college next 
autumn. 

A voluntary course on the theory and 
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practice of the kindergarten is being given 
at Radcliffe this half-year under the in- 
struction of Miss Laura Fisher of Boston. 
The course does not count towards a de- 
gree. As the subject is one of general 
interest to all students of education, it 
was decided to open it not only to Rad- 
cliffe students but also to properly quali- 
fied women not members of the college. 

The second number of the Radclffe 
Magazine for this year was issued about 
the middle of April. It contains two 
stories, a poem, selections from daily 
themes, and the usual editorials and cel- 
lege notes, beside two articles of special 
interest—one an illustrated description of 
Bertram Hall, and the other an article of 
considerable length on Radcliffe Theatri- 
cals, a Five-year Retrospect, which givesa 
good résumé of the work donein this field 
by the Radcliffe students and the progress 
they have made. A large number of the 
plays given have been written or adopted 
by the students, and three young women 
that began writing plays at Radcliffe are 
now continuing their writing profession- 
ally. Among the daily themes printed 
in the magazine are a number of examples 
of Helen Keller's, which show great 
depth of thought and keenness of percep- 
tion. Helen Keller is doing good work 
in her freshman year in courses in histury, 
French, German, English composition, 
and English literature. She has received 
the highest praise from her instructors, 
especially in English composition and in 
a course involving an appreciation of 
German literature, and her critical work 
would be considered remarkable from 
any student for her age. 


GROUND will be broken as early as pos- 
sible this spring for the new residence 
hall, the money for which, 
$110,000, was lately given by 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller; it is hoped that 
the building wiil be ready for use by 
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Christmas time. The other residence hall 
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which was begun last fall is progressing 
rapidly and will be ready for occupancy 
when college opens in September. These 
two new buildings will provide accommo- 
dations for 20e additional students and 
from the number of applications already 
registered for next year it seems likely 
that all this room will be utilized. 

The fifth annual meeting of the Vassar 
Alumnz Historical Association was held 
at the College, February 23rd. The gen- 
eral subject for consideration was ‘' The 
Historical Novel’’ and a discussion of its 
rise, character and value as history was 
brought to a close by an address by Pro- 
fessor H. Morse Stephens, of Cornell 
University. In the evening M. Edward 
Lance, late of Paris, spoke on Rostand. 
The report of the secretary showed a 
membership of 209—including 20 life 
members. Besides arousing much inter- 
est in the general field of histery, the As- 
sociation has given many valuable books 
to the College Library, such as the /esuzt 
Relations as well as various state and 
local historical society reports. The list 
of subjects discussed by the Association 
includes ‘‘Graduate Work in History,’’ 
‘« History in Secondary Sehools,’’ ‘‘ Local 
Historical Associations,’’ and ‘‘ Historical 
Museums.”’ 

Professor Leach’s address, delivered as 
President of the American Philological 
Association, ‘‘The Athenian Democracy 
in the Light of Contemporary Literature,’ 
appears in the current number of the 
American Journal of Philology. 

To the list of college lecturers pre- 
viously given should be added Prof. R. 
W. Wenley, University of Michigan, 
‘* Scottish Humor’’ ; Prof. E, G. Conklin, 
University of Pennsylvania, ‘‘ The Cen- 
tury’s Progress in Biology’’ ; Dr. H. Car- 
rington Bolton, of Washingten, D. C., 
‘* Alchemy, the Cradle of Chemistry.’’ 

The February number of the Miscel- 
Zany contains a list of the Vassar alumnz 
who have held or are now holding college 
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positions in this country. The number of 
colleges is 54 and the number of alumnz 
is 150—of whom 69 have been at Vassar. 
The list includes 1 president, 5 deans, 17 
professors and § physicians, 


IN curious contrast to the situation at 
Leland Stanford University is the state 
. of things prevailing in 

West Virginia. the University of West 
The picturesque news comes 
that, after the recent resignation of Presi- 
dent Raymond, his personal effects were 
seized at the instance of a member of the 
faculty, who wants to recover $25,000 as 
damages for the loss of his appointment. 
Dr. Raymond's departure from the State 
made it necessary to take possession of his 
property pending the outcome of this dam- 
age suit, which is only one of several. 
The President’s resignation is the out- 
come of a long controversy between him- 
self and his board of trustees. The 
trouble really began some years ago, and 
curiously enough, was very seriously ag- 
gravated by a difference of opinion con- 
cerning sociological views. Dr. Ray- 
mond had invited.a sociologist of seme 
distinctien to deliver lectures during his 
‘*summer quarter,’’ and the radical opin- 
ions which he expressed, chiefly with re- 
gard to the non-sacramental nature of the 
marriage contract, did not harmonize with 
the less ‘‘ advanced’ ideas of his hearers. 
The lectures came te a close very shortly, 
but the ‘‘curse of new ideas’’ was 
transferred to the shoulders of the Presi- 
dent. Thus opened, the virulence of the 
controversy increased with every step 
taken by Dr. Raymond, who was unable 
to free himself from the burden of suspi- 
cion under which he was struggling. He 
had long been known as the fidus Achates 
of President Harper of the University of 
Chicago, and had been for some time a 
close imitator of that educator. His 
efforts to organize the University of West 
Virginia upon the lines laid down by his 
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master were deeply resented by those who 
believed that ‘‘ old things are best,’’ and 
who regarded Dr. Raymend’s reorganiza- 
tion policy as an attempt to get ‘‘ better 
bread than can be made of wheat.’” A 
‘*cold gleam of sunshine,’’ as Howells 
would say, brightened the institution for 
a moment when the Legislature, in- 
fluenced by Dr. Raymond’s skilful man- 
ipulation, appropriated $200,000 for the 
university—a sum unheard of in the edu- 
cational annals of West Virginia. This 
glow of satisfaction, however, did not last 
long, and was succeeded by a depressing 
chill upon the announcement of the Presi- 
dent’s intention to remove some of the 
older members of his faculty. The eppo- 
sition aroused by this policy led to Dr. 
Raymend’s resignation a year ago, and, 
though it was withdrawn, the dissatisfac- 
tion has gone on increasing in acuteness 
until it has now led to his departure from 
the institution.—Vasion. 


THE attendance for the year is above 
eleven hundred, the largest enrollment 
the University has ever had, 
and one that severely taxes 
the resources of the institution in the mat- 
ter of the teaching force and available 
room space, All the basements and 
attics that can possibly be used have 
been fitted up as recitation rooms, and 
even the addition of these makeshift 
quarters barely meets the present needs. 
The recent appropriation by the Legisla- 
ture, just adjourned, of a hundred thousand 
dollars for a new building, comes, there- 
fore, as a response to an urgent necessity. 

The new building (work on which will 
be begun as soon as plans can be drawn 
up) will be erected with a view to its ulti- 
mate occupancy by the department of 
physics; although at first it will be neces- 
sary to use the building for the accommo- 
dation of one or two other departments as 
well. This will relieve the pressure in the 
library building, by restoring to library 
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purposes several rooms now devoted to 
classes and university offices, and will 
give several departments an opportunity 
to obtain a little additional room. 

But much more important, after all, 
than is the value of the new building in 
supplying rooms, is its significance as a 
gift from the State at this time. For 
Indiana University has had for a number 
of years to struggle against the (happily 
diminishing) forces in the State, that are 
opposed to state support of higher educa- 
tion; and in each biennial legislature for 
the past eight years the University had to 
offer reasons for its very existence and 
still further reasons for increased support. 
A great victory was obtained four years 
ago, when the method of support was 
changed from legislative appropriations to 
a regular tax levy. This levy provided 
for the running of the University, but not 
for more buildings, of which a growing 
University is always, of course, in need. 
With this victory the University had, for a 
while, to be content. Indeed, it was not 


entirely certain that the levy would be al- 
lowed to stand, and in the Legislature of 
two years ago the fight against the uni- 
versity, although unsuccessful as an at- 
tack, had the negative effect of leaving 


things as they were. This year, positive 
approval of the institution has been shown 
in the unmistakable form of the appropri- 
ation; and this means that the present 
method of providing for current expenses 
is hardly likely to be brought into question 
again. 

A plan is well under way to erect a 
woman's building by private subscription. 
Several thousand dollars have already 
been subscribed, and the project seems 
likely to succeed. 


THE six weeks’ summer session of the 
University will begin this year on the first 
of July. One hundred and 
sixteen different courses of 
instruction are offered, covering advanced 
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as well as elementary work in all import- 
ant departments of the College of Letters 
and Science. Besides the regular mem- 
bers of the university faculty, courses will 
be given by Mr. Percy Ashley, of the 
London School of Economics, on European 
local government; by Professor Loos, of 
the University of Iowa, on sociology; by 
Professor Allen Johnson, of Iowa College, 
in modern history ; by Dr. Fenneman, of 
Colorado, on physiography ; and by Pro- 
fesser Post, of DePauw University, in Latin. 
In the School of Commerce lectures will 
be given by Professor Keasbey, of Bryn 
Mawr, Professor Emory Johnson, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, Professor Fisk, 
of Tome Institute, and Mr. Wilfred Schoff, 
of the Philadelphia Commercial Museum, 
as well as by Professors Scott, Monaghan, 
and Jones, of the University of Wisconsin. 
Special instruction has also been provided 
for appren:ices and artisans by the College 
of Engineering, and for druggists by the 
School of Pharmacy. The Wisconsin 
Summer School for Library Training, 
maintained by the State Library Commis- 
sion, will be in session at the same time. 

Four new special courses have been es- 
tablished in the School of Economics and 
Political Science, designed to furnish 
special preparation for journalism, public 
service, expert work in statistics, and prac- 
tical eharitable and pastoral work, Each 
of the courses covers three years, and is 
organized for the purpose of supplement- 
ing the general courses of the University 
by technical training for these particular 
lines of the employment. Students are not 
admitted before they have completed the 
sophomore year at Wisconsin or some 
other college or university of recognized 
standing ; the bachelor’s degree is con- 
ferred at the close of the second year of 
the course, and the master’s degree and a 
special certificate at the close of the third 
year. In order to meet the more sharply 
specialized demands of these courses, the 
work in statistics has been extended so as to 
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cover three years, and the study of chari- 
tiesandcrime has beensimilarly developed. 
Courses descriptive of the administrative 
services of the state and federal govern- 
ments have also been introduced, and 
much of the newly organized instruction 
in the School of Commerce is available 


for students in this department. { 


The announcement of the School of 
History for next year contains a number 
of new courses. Professor Turner offers a 
seminary in the history of the Central States 
and an advanced course upon American 
history in the period 1837-1850, and Dr. 
Fish a course upon the American colonies. 
Courses in medieval civilization, contem- 
porary European politics, and the diplo- 
matic history of modern Europe are an- 
nounced by Professor Haskins and 


Assistant Professor Coffin. After Professor 
Turner’s return this summer from his 
year’s leave of absence in Europe there 
will be six professors and instructors and 
a number of assistants devoting their en- 
tire time to instruction in history. 


Two important series of lectures have 
been given this semester by professors 
from other universities—a course of four 
lectures by Professor Manly, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, on ‘‘ The Spirit of Re- 
ligious Doubt in Recént English Poetry,’’ 
and five lectures on ‘‘ The Monroe Doc- 
trine,’’ by Professor Hart of Harvard. In 
the College of Engineering the members 
of the faculty have given a series of weekly 
lectures on great engineers. 

Professor Nelson O. Whitney, of the De- 
partment of Railway Engineering, died in 
March after a year and a half of enfeebled 
health. He was a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and was for many 
years connected with the engineering de- 
partment of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
He became a member of the faculty of the 
University of Wisconsin in 1891, and gave 
himself to his work and his students with 
rare faithfulness and devotion. 

The completion of the new building for 
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the College of Engineering last fall set 
free a large amount of space in Science 
Hall for the departments of biology, 
geology, experimental psychology, and 
physics, and the laboratories of these de- 
partments have recently been enlarged and 
/rearranged. The two lower floors of the 


‘ building are now given over entirely to the 


work in physics; the sophomore physical 
laboratory is exceptionally large and well 
equipped. 


ANOTHER much-needed improvement 
in University facilities is the recently 
planned Engineering 
Building, which will 
place the Department of Engineering in a 
position to enter the field of graduate 
work in civil, mechanical and electrical 
engineering. The staff of instruction 
will be increased to meet the demands of 
the new courses, and Pennsylvania will, 
for the first time in its history, offer the 
best possible appliances for fitting men 
to participate in the engineering enter- 
prises of the country. Itis estimaied that 
the new equipment will cost $400,000, 
a considerable part of which has already 
been subscribed. 

One of the most novel private enter- 
prises about the University is the erection 
of an apartment house for the members 
of the faculty. The plan is to begin 
with a fully equipped apartment hotel in 
which the faculty Club may have its 
rooms, together with restaurant and café 
facilities, and members of the faculty may 
occupy with their families separate suites, 
patronizing the hotel table, or having pri- 
vate housekeeping. 

The University has just lost its most 
venerable professor in the death of Pro- 
fessor Francis A. Jackson, A.M., LL.D., 
who occupied for many years the Chair of 
Latin Language and Literature. He was 
the last surviving professor of the College 
before it was moved to West Philadelphia, 
and had witnessed like his only surviving 
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colleague of the Medical School, Dr. Ho- 
ratio C. Wood, the growth-of the Univer- 
sity from old College Hall to its present 
magnitude of nearly thirty buildings; a 
period of twenty-nine years, averaging al- 
most a building a year. 

The following honorary degrees were 
conferred on Washington’s Birthday : Doc- 
tor of Science upon Rear-Admiral Mel- 
ville; Doctor of Laws upon the Right 
Rev. Henry C. Potter, of New York, 
President Henry C. Pritchett, of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute ef Technology, Pres- 
ident William C. Prather, of the Univer- 
sity of Texas, Hon. Clement B. Pen- 
rose; and Doctor of Sacred Theology 
upon Rev. John Sparhawk Jones, of 
Philadelphia. Dr. S. Weir Mitchell acted 
as ‘‘Public Orator,’’ presenting, in well- 
chosen addresses, the candidates for their 
degrees, and Bishop Potter delivered the 
University Address on ‘‘ The Wider Out- 
look.”’ , 

The board of trustees at their last 
meeting appointed the following fellows 
for the next academic year : 

Semitic Languages, W. J. M. Crag, 
Victorian University. 

Classical Languages, C. J. Mendelsohn, 
University of Pennsylvania; Hen 
Meeteer, Indiana University. 

Germanic Languages, J. A. Bole, Syra- 
cuse University ; E. Z. Davis, University 
of Pennsylvania. 

Philosophy, H. C. Longwell, Univer- 
sity ef Pennsylvania; W. T. Paulling, 
Bucknell University. 

American History, G. D. Lentscher, 
Wisconsin University ; Sarah M. Galla- 
her, Cornell University. 

European History, J. F. Willard, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; C. L. Burroughs, 
University ef Chicago. 

Chemistry, Allan Rogers, University of 
Maine; B. L. Hartwell, Boston University. 

Zoblogy, Harry Fox, University of Penn- 
sylvania; Mary L. Steel, University of 
Missouri. 
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Physics, H. M. Lockwood, University 
of Missouri. 

English (Honorary), J. B. Crown, Ph.D., 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Sociology (Honorary), C. W. A. Vetidz, 
Ph.D., University of Halle. 

The newly founded university scholar- 
ships, twenty in number, are being rapidly 
filled from the graduates of Pennsylvania 
and other States, and the creation of ad- 
ditional scholarships, to bear the names of 
the donors, recently approved by the 
board of trustees, is already eliciting favor- 
able response. 

The following college men were recently 
elected to the Phi Beta Kappa: Seniors, 
W. P. O'Neill, F. B. Evans, T. F. Cad- 
walader, D. S. Keller, A. L, Deeter; 
Juniors, G. A. Smock, R. B. Evans, H. 
J. Cuthbert. The rigid limitations of the 
numbers admitted to this organization re- 
sults in securing men of high grade, 

Mr. Frederic Harrison, the English 
Positivist, recently spoke at the University 
on ‘Alfred the Great and his Works.’’ 
Mr. Harrison came to this country in the 
interests ef the Alfred Memorial, to be 
erected at Winchester, during the present 
year. 

Professor Joseph French Johnson, of the 
Wharton School of Finance and Economy, 
has been granted leave of absence to 
study the financial conditions of Europe, 
preparatory to the new courses to be 
offered on that subject during the next 
academic year. 

Prof. H. V. Hilprecht has returned to 


‘ the Orient to continue his work on the Nip- 


pur’ expedition, but expects to resume his 
academic lectures next year. 

The University preachers for April are 
Rev. A. F. Schauffler, D.D., Rev. S. H. 
Hadley, and Mr. R. E. Speer, of New 
York. 

The Circle Frangais, in conjunction with 
the French Club of the College, recently 
gave an amateur performance of ‘Le 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme.”’ 
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The Faculty Club recently gave a con- 
versazione in honor of Mr. Thomas Ea- 
kins, painter, and Mr. Samuel Murray, 
sculptor, displaying works of the artists 
in the club rooms. Striking among the 
paintings were the unfinished life-sized 
portraitof Frank Hamilton Cushing, in his 
Indian costume, and the portrait of Prof. 
Emeritus George F. Barker, and among 
the sculptures, the busts of Prof. Hugh 
A. Clark and Dr. Horatio C. Wood, and 
the statuette of Director Stewart Culin. 


THE inauguration of Dr. Edwin Ander- 
son Alderman as President of Tulane Uni- 
versity occurred March 12th, in 
Tulane Theatre. The occasion 
was in every way successful. Many other 
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institutions were represented through offi- 
cers or professors, and congratulatory 
letters were received from universities and 
colleges throughout the country. The ad- 
dresses ef President Harper, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and Dr. N. Murray But- 
ler, of Columbia University, were full of 


encouragementand wise suggestion. Presi- 
dent Alderman’s address outlining his 
policy, his conception of the mission of 
Tulane University and of the duty of the 
community in supporting the efforts of the 
University, was received with great en- 
thusiasm. 

March 13th was Founders’ Day, an an- 
niversary celebrated at Tulane with great 
zest and enjoyment, All the colleges and 
departments take part. An especially 
agreeable feature of the day is a luncheon 
served on the lawn by the Newcomb Col- 
lege for all its visiting friends—and they 
are many. 

Dr. J. F. A. Pyre, of the University of 
Wisconsin, delivered an excellent lecture 
in Gibson Hall, on March 4th, on ‘' Doubt 
and Faith in Nineteeth Century English 
Poetry.’ The same hall was filled to 
overflowing three days earlier on the 
occasion of an address by M. Constant 
Coquelin, the great actor, on ‘‘L’Art 
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et le Comedien.’” The address was given 
under the auspices of the French Circle. 
This society, under the advice and direc- 
tion of Professor Alcée Fortier, has de- 
veloped great strength and popularity, and 
though only a few months old, numbers 
over 100 members. Two meetings, with 
essays and recitations, are held each 
month. May 4th, the Circle will present 
a play in French, ‘‘ Le Voyage de M. 
Perrichon,’’ by Labiche and Martin. M. 
Gaston Deschamps will lecture May 11th 
before the same society and its guests on 
‘* Les Maitres du Théatre Contemporain.’’ 

Among the most active of the student- 
societies is the Chemical Society, organ- 
ized recently under the guidance of Pro- 
fessor L. W. Wilkinson. 

An event of great interest to the student- 
body will be the debate between represen- 
tatives ef the debating societies of the 
University of Texas and Tulane, to be 
held April 19th, in Tulane University. Of 
almost equal importance will be the inter- 
collegiate oratorical ‘contest to be held 
May toth. The Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, the Universities of Mississippi and 
Alabama, and Tulane will take part. 

The Art Pottery Department of New- 
comb College has received a very hand- 
some bronze medal, awarded it at the Paris 
Exposition for a small collection of its 
products sent on for exhibition. This is a 
matter of special gratification, since the 
collection was made up hastily, not a 
single piece of it having been made for 
the purpose of exhibition. This enterprise 
is educational, not commercial; and the 
whole process, from the clay to the finished 
product, is completed in the Cellege. 

The papers have just announced the 
death, in New York, of Mrs. Josephine 
Louise Newcomb. By her will, already 
probated in the local courts, the H. Sophie 
Newcomb Memorial College, of Tulane 
University, will inherit the whole of her es- 
tate, after stipulated legacies are paid. 
This bequest is estimated to amount to at 
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least $1,500,000. This will bring the 
amount of her gifts to the College up to 
$2,500,000. The College was founded 
by Mrs. Newcomb as a memorial to her 
only daughter. Surely the name of the 
noble and devoted mother and her daugh- 
ter will be held in grateful memory in 
the South. 

There have been enrolled in all depart- 
ments of the University this session 1156 
students, against 1336 last session. Of 
this number, 33 are in the Graduate De- 
partment, and 103 are in the Department 
for Teachers. While the great majority of 
students in attendance at Tulane are from 
Louisiana, it is worthy of notice that 
places as remote as Hawaii and Japan are 
represented, even though by only one 
student each. Although the course of the 
Medical Department has been lengthened 
to four years, the attendance is larger 
than ever before. 

The annual debate for the Carnet medal, 
donated by Baron Pierre de Coubertin, of 
France, was held in Gibson Hall, April 
6th. The subject was: ‘‘ Would it con- 
duce to the welfare of the people of France 
if their government were made less cen- 
tral?’’? The medal was won by Mr. 
Charles A. Duchamp. 


As the first year of President Venable’s 
administration draws to a close, the out- 


look for the Univer- 
sity promises a fuller 
usefulness and influence in the State and 
the educational world than ever before. 
The statistical report of attendance foots 
up a total of 524, graduates 26, under- 
graduates, outside the professional schools, 
300, professional student 138, optional 
students 65. A comparison with last 
year’s record shows a satisfactory gain in 
the total matriculation, a very consider- 
able gain in the number of undergraduate 
students, but a slight falling off in the en- 
rollment of professional students. The 
enrollment of the Law School is 64 as 
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against 80 for the year ’99—’00. Perhaps 
the action of the Supreme Court of the 
State in increasing the time for prepara- 
tion before a candidate is admitted to ex- 
amination for license to practice in the 
State may account for this falling off. At 
any rate, the two year’s course now re- 
quired is viewed as a wise step and will 
eventually benefit the Law School of the 
University. Judge MacRae offered, with 
the opening of the present term, an ele- 
mentary ceurse in the first principles and 
plain rules of business, contract and 
property law, epen to all students of the 
University. 

During the session of the State Legisla- 
ture, adjourned in March, the Depart- 
ments of Medicine and Pharmacy were 
incorporated and provision made to in- 
crease the teaching force and laboratory 
facilities of each. A physiological lab- 
oratory will be added to the Department 
of Medicine. This is in line with the 
policy upon which Dr. Whitehead has 
built up this department, employment of 
the most improved methods, ‘‘ the lead- 
ing ofthe student directly to nature for his 
facts.’’ The efficiency of the Department 
of Pharmacy also has been increased by 
the addition of a course in prescription 
writing. This course has been quite 
popular during the past term and prom- 
ises to give the Department some prestige, 
as heretofore the New York College of 
Pharmacy has claimed to be the only in- 
stitution in the United States that offers 
such a course in its pharmaceutical cur- 
riculum. 

The resignation of Dr. Venable to ac- 
cept the presidency left the Department 
of Chemistry without a head. Dr. Charles 
Baskerville, former Associate Professor, 
has been elected to this position and the 
services of Dr. Alvin S. Wheeler secured 
as Associate Professor. The resignation 
of Mr. Crawford Biggs was received with 
universal regret by the students of the 
Law School. He was regarded as a 
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teacher of rare ability and assuredly had 
the faculty of arousing enthusiasm. He 
has been succeeded by Dr. Thomas Ruffin, 
D.C.L , of Columbian University. Messrs. 
E. K. Graham, former Librarian, and 
Francis M. Osborne have been added to the 
Faculty as instructors in English. Since 
September the gymnasium has been under 
the management of Mr. W. R. Weeks, of 
Yale University. He seems an enthusias- 
tic instructor and his work prolific of 
noticeable results. At present Memorial 
Hall is used for a gymnasium, but this 
building is for many reasons undesirable. 
A new building for the purpose is among 
the many needs of the University. 

In his annual report to the board of 
trustees, President Venable forcibly urged 
further additions to the faculty, an as- 
sistant professor each of English, biology, 
Latin, modern languages, mathematics 
and engineering, and physics; one in- 
structor each in Greek, geology, chem- 
istry and and history. The increase of 
$12,500 in the annual appropriation, 


voted by the last Legislature, will enable 
the trustees to meet some if not all of 
these demands. 


Through the munificence of Julian S. 
Carr, class of '64, a handsome and com- 
modious dormitory has been erected just 
east of the Library. Before the comple 
tion of this building, the number of stu- 
dents out of a total of 504, who could be 
lodged in the University buildings, was 
180. The Carr Building furnishes dor- 
mitory and bath accommodations for 74. 
The Campus will soon contain another 
handsome dormitory ; the Mary Ann 
Smith Building, erected out of funds given 
by the lady for whom the building is 
named, The capacity will be about the 
same as that of the Carr Building, and in 
design it is somewhat similar. The ap- 
propriation of $7,500, made by the Legis- 
lature for water works has been wisely 
expended for the purpose intended. The 
water is taken from a point well above all 
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drainage from the town one mile and a 
quarter from the University. A triplex 
pump driven by a gasoline engine forces 
the water through a six-inch main and 
through a filter located near the electric 
power house. From a stand pipe 80 feet 
high and 12 feet in diameter the water is 
distributed to the buildings. When the 
work of providing all the University build- 
ings with sewers has been completed, 
the system will probably be extended to 
the town at a reasonable cost. 

The interest of the students is at present 
about equally divided between athletics 
and the intercollegiate debates. The 
University has been eminently successful 
in these debates, winning three out of 
four from the University of Georgia, and 
the first in a series of three arranged last 
year with Vanderbilt. 

Perhaps the most important movement 
in years for the welfare and influence of 
the University has been the plan for the 
organization of the alumni. This work 
was begun last session by Mr. E. K. Gra- 
ham, former Librarian, under the direc- 
tion of President Alderman and admirably 
carried on by him. A large amount of 
necessary listing and arranging was ac- 
complished and several local associations 
were organized. As Mr. Graham found 
that his work in the English Department 
would take up all his time during the 
coming session, the services of Mr. J. C. 
Taylor, 77, were secured as General Sec- 
retary of the Alumni. He has had 
charge of the correspondence during the 
summer and is busy now with the prepara- 
tion of a card catalogue of the alumni. 
Preparations are also being made for a 
General Catalogue of the Alumni. This 
will probably include all students down to 
the beginning of the twentieth century and 
will entail much labor. In July Dr. Ven- 
able organized a strong association at 
Asheville, 21 alumni responding to his 
invitation. At a banquet held recently 
by the Forsythe County Association, at 
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which Dr. Venable was a guest, there were 
41° members present. The New York 
City Branch Association, of which Judge 
Augustus Van Wyckis president, numbers 
some 60 or more members. The Meck- 
lenburg Asseciation commemorated Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, which is observed at 
the University with appropriate exercises, 
by paying a visit to alma mater. In the 
evening the Association was entertained 
en masse at a dinner given by the faculty 
and officers of the University. 

In an address delivered in Gerrard Hall, 
on University Day, President Venable 
stated very clearly and forcibly the part 
the University has played in furthering 
popular education in the State. Hesaidin 
part: ‘‘The complaint has been made 
that the University does not send its stu- 
dents directly into the public schools. 
This is a mistake. Many of its students 
do teach and have taught in these schools. 
At present in the University there are 74 
such students. Forty per cent. of its grad- 
uates have taught, which means over 1,000 
trained teachers, who have themselves 
taught other teachers. Twenty superin- 
intendents have been supplied for the 
city graded schools, and a large number 
of principals for these and the private 
schools,”’ 

«% * * It was the University that es- 
tablished the first normal school, and Mc- 
Iver, Alderman, Joyner, Noble, Graham, 
and others, have been foremost in this 
great work or the children of the State. 
* * * It was largely through the efforts 
of our alumni that the rights of the women 
of the State to equal opportunities with 
men was recognized and the noble insti- 
tution (The State Normal and Industrial 
College) was built. The first attempt at 
giving an agricultural and mechanical 
training in the State was here.’’ 

He further pointed out that the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station and the Geelog- 
ica Survey had their birth in the Univer- 
sity; that the men who are now leading the 
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educational and industrial revival in the 
State are sons of the University. 


THE reports of the President and Treas- 
urer, and the annual catalogue just issued, 
contain much reliable 
and interesting infor- 
mation. Considerable 
emphasis is given to 
the plans for the Walker Memorial Build- 
ing and the proposed Department of Phys- 
ical Culture which would find housing in 
the building. The Walker Memorial 
Building should not be a gymnasium in 
the narrow sense, but a building for phys- 
ical culture and direction, in which, un- 
der the care of the head of the depart- 
ment (who should be a trained physician 
and a man familiar with student life) stu- 
dents may be introduced by the laboratory 
method to a knowledge of the proper laws 
of health. A system of physical culture 
could be begun which for first-year stu- 
dents would be compulsery. The main 
features of this system would be, in 
addition to appropriate lectures, the 
following : 

1. Each man entering the first-year 
class}should have a strict physical exami- 
nation, and should receive in accordance 
therewith directions as to exercise, diet, 
and the proper method of preserving 
health. A careful record of these exami- 
nations and of subsequent examinations 
would of themselves form a most valuable 
series of observations. 

2, Under the direction of the head of 
the department each student so examined 
should spend a prescribed time daily in 
good weather in open-air exercise. Such 
exercises or sports should be adapted to 
the need of the individual, so that for ex- 
ample, the student who is inclined to be 
flat chested or who is inclined to pulmo- 
nary disease may be directed to one thing, 
and the one who suffers from an excess 
of fat may be sent toanother. An ath- 
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letic field may be a convenient, but not 
necessary, part of the system. 

3. At times when the weather does not 
permit of exercise out of doors, students 
should be required to exercise for a pre- 
scribed amount of time in a well-lighted 
and well-ventilated room. 

4. Only such competitive sports should 
be encouraged as may secure out-door 
exercise, and particularly those, such as 
track athletics, which afford opportunity 
to the individual, rather than those which 
depend on expensive and time-consuming 
team work. In general, all such sports 
should be conducted in a way not only 
consistent with good scholarship, but sub- 
ordinate to it. 

President Pritchett states in regard to 
the attendance: ‘‘I have to report at the 
present time an attendance in the Institute 
of 1,277 students, the largest number it 
has ever known, an increase over last year 
of 99. The aggregate number is divided 
among the classes as follows: First year, 


374; second year, 326; third year, 294; 
fourth year, 273; fellows and graduate 


students, 10. Forty States of the Union, 
besides the District of Columbia and Ha- 
waiian Islands are represented on the list 
of students. Of the total number of 1,277, 
799 are from Massachusetts, or 60.9 per 
cent. of the whole; 133.are from other 
New England States, 366 are from outside 
New England. Of these 33 are from 13 
foreign countries, The average age on 
entrance is 18 years and 10 months. The 
special students constitute 27 per cent. 
of the whole, as against 26 per cent. 
last year. The number of students grad- 
uates of this and other institutions is 98. 
Of these seven are our own graduates, five 
being candidates for advanced degrees. 
The remaining 91 students are alumni of 
54 other institutions of learning. The 
number of women students is 44. Four 
of these are graduates of colleges. Twenty- 
three are special students. The graduates 
of the Institute now number 2, 320. 
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‘« Five thousand dollars have been as- 
signed for undergraduate scholarships the 
present year in addition to the $8,000 
received from the State. Twenty-eight 
students received scholarships to the full 
amount of the tuition fee, and 129 others 
received smaller amounts, averaging over 
$100 each, The tuition fee does not cover 
the expense by nearly a half, consequently 
the announcement of the State grant of 
$25,000 a year fer ten years is particu- 
larly opportune. 

The total number of additions to the 
libraries of the Institute during the year 
was 4,520. The number of serial publi- 
cations regularly received amounts to 871. 
There were eight summer courses given in 
Ig00, having an aggregate attendance of 
270. 

Under the will of the late Robert C. 
Billings the Institutue received $92,500 
free from all conditions. The sum be- 
queathed, $100,000, was diminished by the 
succession tax to theaboveamount. One 
transaction of importance has been com- 
pleted, the purchase of some 52,000 feet 
of land immediately adjoining the land 
occupied by the Pierce and Engineer- 
ing Buildings. The change in the lo- 
cation of the Boston and Providence tracks 
offered the opportunity, and it is believed 
the purchase is a wise one. The immedi- 
ate result is however to diminish the 
annual income, The total amount of the 
Institute property, however, has increased 
during the year by a net amount of $2109,- 
853.07. 

The total number of instructors and 
lecturers is 181, an increase of nine over 
last year. The proportion of instructors 
to students is very high, being one to nine 
and two-tenths. The teachers’ fund for 
the assistance and retirement of members 
of the instructing staff has been doubled 
by a gift from Mr. Augustus Lowell 

A careful study of the advanced degree 
requirements has led the faculty to dis- 
continue the announcement of the degree 
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of doctor of science, and to state in its 
place requirements for the degree of doc- 
tor of philosophy. 

The awards made by the Paris Exposi- 
tion authorities to the Institute Exhibit in- 
cluded the grand frix for the Institute in 
the class of Special Industrial and Com- 
mercial Education, gold medals in the 
classes of Higher Education, Special Edu- 
cation in Fine Arts, and Working of 
Mines, Ore Beds and Stone Quarries. A 
gold medal for the exhibit of the Student 
Codperative Society was also awarded. 
A request has been received within a few 
days on behalf of the French government 
for the presentation of a number of the 
large architectural designs to the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts. 

President Pritchett has returned from a 
visit to the various Institute Alumni Asso- 
ciations throughout the West. An illus- 
trated circular descriptive of the Depart- 
ment of Architecture is just issued. The 
illustrations include theses, among them 
designs exhibited at Paris: traveling fel- 
lowship drawings; life class and Rendered 
Measured drawings and photographs of 
drawing room and library, also the sketch 
plan of the Schlesinger Estate made by 
the class in landscape architecture. Ac- 
companying these is a careful description 
of the instruction given by the Department, 
in architecture and the allied courses of 
architectural engineering and landscape 
architecture. ; 


THE Thirty-seventh Convocation of the 
University was held in Studebaker Hall, 


March I9, I901. Theaddress 
was given by His Excellency 
Wu Ting-Fang, the Chinese Minister, on 
*« Chinese Civilization.”’ 

In the President’s address at Convoca- 
tion was made public the plan for combin- 
ing with the University the Chicago Insti- 
tute, a training school for teachers estab- 
lished a year ago by Mrs. Emmons Blaine 
under the leadership of Col. Francis W. 


Chicago. 
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Parker. During the past year the school 
has been in operation in temporary quar- 
ters on the north side of the city, while 
drawings were being made for a new and 
elaborate structure to be erected this 
spring. The union with the University 
results in the moving of the Institute to 
the south side, where a building for it will 
be built in proximity to the University 
campus. With the Institute will be com- 
bined the University Elementary School, 
established by Professor Dewey some years 
ago, the South Side Academy, and the 
Chicago Manual Training School. The 
new institution is to be called ‘‘ The Uni- 
versity of Chicago School of Education.’’ 
Mrs. Blaine has given to it the sum of 
$1,000,000 and the University guarantees 
that the income of the school shall not fall 
below $120,000. The building will cost 
$325,000. 

The attendance at the University dur- 
ing the winter quarter was 1930 in all de- 
partments—944 men and 986 women. 
In the College, excluding the University 
College (for teachers), there were 476 
men and 472 women, 

The following new appointments have 
been made by the board of trustees, most 
of which will take effect in October : 

Mr. Jerome H. Raymond, President of 
the West Virginia University, to an asso- 
ciate professorship in the Department of 
Sociology, to do work in the University 
Extension Division. 

Mr. T. Atkinson Jenkins, Professor of 
Romance Languages in Swarthmore Col- 
lege, to an assistant professorship in the 
Department of Romance Languages. 

Mr. Alleyne Ireland, to a professorial 
lectureship on colonial politics, history 
and commerce, and to be a special com- 
missioner to visit eastern countries for the 
purpose of making personal observations 
on these subjects and reporting the same 
to the University. 

Dr. Alonzo K. Parker, to a professorial 
lectureship in the university, to the re- 
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cordership of the university, and to the 
librarianship of the Divinity Library. 

Mr. Ferdinand Ellerman, to an in- 
structorship in astrophysics, in the Yerkes 
Observatory. 

Mr. George W. Ritchey, to an in- 
structorship in practical astronomy, in 
the Yerkes Observatory. 

Mr. Gerald Birney Smith, to an in- 
structorship in the department of syste- 
matic theology in the Divinity School. 

Mr. John A, Parkhurst, S.B., to an as- 
sistantship in astronomy in the Yerkes 
Observatory. 

Among the special appointments for the 
Summer Quarter are the following : 

The Rev. Marcus Dods, D.D., Profes- 
sor of New Testament Exegesis in New 
College, Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Prof. Caspar RenéGregory, Ph. D., D.D., 
LL.D., Professor Ordinarius Honorarius of 
Theology, in the University of Leipzig. 

Prof. E. Benjamin Andrews, Chan- 
cellor of the University of Nebraska, to 
lecture on ethics. 

Prof. Maxime Kovalevsky, of the 
University of St. Petersburg, Russia, to 
lecture on Russian institutions, this being 
the first course of lectures on the Charles 
R. Crane foundation. 

During the past year Prof. S. W. 
Stratton, of the Department of Physics, 
has been acting as inspector of Weights 
and Measures in the Geodetic and Coast 
Survey of the United States. By his ad- 
vice there was passed through the last 
Congress a bill for the establishment of a 
government laboratory for the standard- 
izing of weights and measures. Professor 
Stratton has been appointed tothe head- 
ship of the new department. 


THE much-talked-of tax exemption for 
Stanford University has at last been real- 
Stanford. ized. 5 The text of the bill 

for this purpose passed at 
the recent session of the California Legis- 
lature is as follows : 
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‘«Section 1. The University buildings 
of the Leland Stanford Junior University, 
situated in the county of Santa Clara, 
State of California, used for university 
purposes, and all bonds held, or that may 
be held by the trustees of such University 
in trust for the benefit of such University, 
shall be exempt from taxation, providing 
that all these properties, real or personal, 
held in trust for the benefit of such Uni- 
versity, shall be subject to State, county, 
and municipal taxation; and provided 
further, that while this act is in force no 
fees shall be charged residents of this 
State for tuition at such University, but 
such tuition shall be entirely free. 

‘*Section 2, This act shall take effect 
on its passage.”’ 

The companion bill, granting to the 
trustees corporate powers and privileges, 
reads as follows : 

‘*Section 1. The trustees of the Leland 
Stanford Junior University are given the 
right to exercise corporate powers and 
privileges, and to that end they may or- 
ganize and jact as a board of trustees, 
elect such officers of such board as they 
may deem to be necessary, adopt by-laws, 
and as such board and through the officers 
thereof they may transact such business 
and perform such acts and exercise such 
powers as they in writing may provide 
may be transacted, performed and exer- 
cised by such board, Such board may 
adopt a seal which shall read ‘‘Seal of 
the L. S. J. U.,’’ and such seal when at- 
tached to any document or writing shall 
be Arima facie evidence that such decu- 
ment or writing was made by and under 
due authority from such trustees. Nothing 
herein shall be deemed to alter the tenure 
or limit the power or obligation of such 
trustees,” 

Section 2. Same as Section 2 above. 

It is stated that the income of the Uni- 
versity will be increased by about $150,000 
a year by the investment of its funds in 
local bonds, made possible by the exemp- 
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tion bill. The feature in the bill of imme- 
diate interest to students is the provision 
that no tuition fees shall be charged here- 
after. 

Work upon the new buildings of the 
outer quadrangle is being done as rapidly 
as possible. Only the chemistry laboratory, 
however, will be ready for occupation by 
next September. The others will possibly 
be completed by January, 1902. An effort 
is being made to have the Memorial Chapel 
finished as soon as possible. The new 
organ which is being built for the chapel 
will reach San Francisco next month. It 
is the largest ergan which has, so far, been 
built in California, and will cost $16,000. 

President Jordan and Dr. Jenkins of the 
Physiology Department have been ap- 
pointed by the United States Fish Com- 
mission to the special commission which 
is to investigate the fishes and fish laws 
of the Hawaiian Islands. Other members 
of the commission are, B. F. Evermann, 
of Washington, D. C., Messrs. Goldsbo- 
rough and Moore, of Washington, and 
artist Hudson. Dr. Jordan will leave the 
University in May to take personal charge 
of the work during the summer. He will 
return in the fall and leave the investiga- 
tions to be completed under the supervisien 
of Dr. Evermann. The collection of spe- 
cimens made will be classified in the Uni- 
versity laboratories. As little is known of 
Hawaiin ichthyology, it is expected that 
the commission will be able to accomplish 
a great deal in the interest of science. 

Professer Dudley of the Botany Depart- 
ment has been working for some time to 
secure state aid for the preservation of the 
redwood forests of the neighboring coun- 
ties of Samta Cruz and{San Mateo. The 
recent legislature made an appropriation 
of $250,000 for that purpose, and Gover- 
nor Gage has appointed Professor Dudley 

a member of the commission to carry out 
the provisions of the bill. 

The Department of Law will make a 
significant change next year regarding the 
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requirements for the LL.B. degree. Here- 
tofore only graduates of Stanford or of 
some other University of equal rank could 
become candidates for this degree. Here- 
after students over twenty-one years of 
age doing three years of resident work of 
‘« distinguished excellence’’ in the depart- 
ment may receive the LL.B. degree with- 
out first having taken the A.B. degree. 

During this semester many important 
additions have been made to the Law 
Library, among which may be mentioned 
the follewing: Complete reports of all 
cases decided in all courts of England, 
Ireland, and Scotland from the earliest 
times down to the present; a large collec- 
tion of Canadian reports; complete sets 
of about ten leading legal periodicals; 
complete sets of English statutes ; a large 
collection of Irish, Canadian, and other 
British statutes; also reports of Minne- 
sota, Michigan, and Vermont. 

Charles Sumner Hamlin has been ap- 
pointed lecturer in International Law for 
next year. Mr. Hamlin was assistant 
secretary of the treasury during the Cleve- 
land administration, and had charge of 
negotiations relating to the fur seal islands 
conducted [by President Jordan and his 
associates in 1896 and 1897. 

The Hon. John W. Foster, and President 
Hadley, of Yale, visited the University a 
short time ago and delivered most inter- 
esting and instructive addresses before 
the students and faculty. Mr. Foster 
speke on ‘‘ The Consular Service of the 
United States,’’ and President Hadley 
chose as his subject, ‘‘The University 
Trust.”’ 


On Friday evening, March tst, the in- 
ter-collegiate debate between Ohio State 
Ohio. University and Oberlin College 

was held in the University 
chapel, and was listened to by a large 
and interested audience. The question 


for debate was ‘‘ Resolved, that an in- 
come tax is desirable as an element in 
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the American system of taxation’’; the 
affirmative being supported by Ohio, 
the negative by Oberlin, and each side 
presenting three speakers. The judges, 
Hon, Jacob F. Burket of the State Su- 
preme Court, Mr. N. D. C. Hodges of the 
Cincinnati Public Library, and Professor 
M. W. Sampson of the University of 
Indiana, awarded the victory to Oberlin, 
probably because the Ohio men, though 
admittedly the superiors of their opponents 
in most respects, did not adhere as closely 
to the defined limits of the debate. 

Besides the general University cata- 
logue, which will appear in the summer, 
each of the colleges publishes about this 
time its own catalogue or bulletin, in 
which its special work is emphasized and 
detailed. Owing to the fact that the 
change from semester to term plan‘in the 
College of Arts, Philosophy and Science 
takes effect in September, the annonce- 
ments for this college have had to be radi- 
cally changed in the naming and number- 
ing of courses. 

Professor W. H. Page, of the College 
of Law, has just published a book on 
The Law of Wills. The work is a 
concise but comprehensive treatment of 
the subject, and is intended for practi- 
tioners as well as students. All the lead- 
ing cases in England and America have 
been examined; and to this examination 
the author has added a philosophical ex- 
position of the principles involved. 

At their meeting in March, the trustees 
established a new chair in the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy, and appointed to fill 
it Professor Roger Bruce Johnson, Ph.D., 
who has accepted the position. Mr. John- 
son is a graduate of Princeton (class of 
1887), from which institution he also re- 
ceived his doctor’s degree. Since 1888 
he has held the position of Professor of 
Philosophy at Miami University. His chair 
will be under the supervision of Professor 
W. H. Scott, the head of the Department. 

The Zodlogical Museum has recently 
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been enriched by the addition of a valu- 
able collection of about 200 birds of Ohio, 
handsomely mounted and shown in their 
natural surroundings, with their nests and 
eggs. The collection is a gift from Mr. 
W. L. Hayden, of Columbus, who has 
devoted several years to the werk of com- 
pleting it. 

Professor George W. Knight, head of 
the Department of American History and 
Political Science, delivered an address 
before the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club, 
at the meeting in Ann Arbor, March 30th, 
on the subject ‘‘What the Teacher of 
American History Should Be and Do.”’ 

Miss Lumina Riddle, of the class of 
1898, has been elected Professor of Nat- 
ural History at Washburn College, To- 
peka, Kansas, succeeding George P, 


Grimsley, who is also a graduate of the 
University, of the class of 1891. 

At the approaching Commencement, 
the annual address will be delivered by 
the Rev. Edward Everett Hale, of Bos- 


ton ; and President Markland, of the New 
Hampshire Agricultural College, will 
preach the baccalaureate sermon. 

The modified plans for the new building 
of the College of Law have finally been 
approved by the trustees, and work is ex- 
pected to begin at the earliest practicable 
date. At the April meeting of the board 
of trustees a number of important changes 
were made in the faculty for the year 
IgOI-o2, 

Several new positions were created. 
For the assistant professorship of American 
history and political science, the assistant 
professorship of romance languages, and 
for the associate professorship of veterinary 
medicine no instructors have yet been 
chosen, 

The other new positions provided for 
were filled as follows : Charles W. Foulk, 
Assistant Professor of Chemistry ; A. V. 
Bleininger, Instructor in Ceramics; J. H. 
Vosskuehler, Instructor in Drawing; F. 
A. Fish, Assistant Professor of Electrical 
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Engineering ; B. A. Eisenlohr, Instructor 
in.Germanic Languages and Literature; 
Lucy Allen, Reference Librarian; F. A. 
Bohn, Assistant Reference Librarian ; R. 
B. Johnson, Professor of Philosophy. 

The new appointments made were: 
John C. Birdwell, Fellow in Botany ; 
Elma B. Perry, Fellow in Botany; Otto 
E. Jennings, Florist, and V. H. Davis, 
Assistant in Horticulture and Forestry. 

The rank of a number of the presens 
instructional force was also changed at 
follows : John W. Decker from Associate 
Professor to Professor of Dairying ; A E. 
Vinson, from Assistant to Instructor in 
Agricultural Chemistry; W. E. Hender- 
son, from Assistant Professor of Analytical 
Chemistry to Associate Professor of Chem- 
stry; C. E. Sherman, from Assistant 
Professor to Associate Professor of Civil 
Engineering ; Silas Martin, from Assistant 
to Instructor in Drawing; T. K. Lewis, 
from Assistant to Instructor in Drawing ; 
F. C. Caldwell, from Associate Professor 
of Electrical Engineering to Professor ; 
Joseph R. Taylor, from Assistant Professor 
to Associate Professor of English Litera- 
ture; Charles S. Prosser, from Associate 
Professor of Historic Geology to Professor 
of Geology; J. A. Bownocker, from As- 
sociate Professor of Inorganic Geology to 
Professor of Inorganic Geology ; W. A. 
Knight, from Instructor in Machine Work 
to Assistant Professor of Machine Shop 
Practice; S. E, Rasor, from Assistant to 
Instructor in Mathematics; E. A. Hitch- 
cock, from Associate Professor of Mechani- 
cal Engineering to Professor of Experi- 
mental Engineering ; E. E. Sommermeiery 
from Assistant to Instructor in Metallurg, 
and Mineralogy; J. E. Boyd, from Assist- 
ant Professor of Physics to Associate Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics; H.C. Allen, from 
Assistant Professor of Public Speaking to 
Associate Professor of Rhetoric and Eng- 
lish Languages, and C. A. Bruce, from 
Assistant Professor to Associate Professor 
of Romance Languages. 
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THE enrollment in the graduate school 
as appears from the’ recently published 
pamphlet of the school is 312, a 
Yale. gain of 23 over last year. The 
total number of courses given in the cir- 
cular for the present year is 369, and the 
teaching force consists of 57 professors and 
47 assistant professors and instructors. 
For the year 1901-2 there are 392 courses 
offered by a teaching staff of 115, of which 
63 are full professors. The following ta- 
ble shows the departments of study and 
the number of students who are enrolled 
as candidates for advanced degrees in each 
line : 
I. LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE. 
(a@) Semitics and Biblical Literature. 20 
(4) The classics, Latin and Greek. 30 
(c) The Romance Languages. 10 
(@) The Germanic Languages. 9 
(e) Tae English Language. 69 138 
II. MATHEMATICS AND THE NATURAL AND 
PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 
(2) Pure Mathematics. 18 
(4) Applied Mathematics. 14 
(¢) Physics, 7 
(d) Chemistry. 15 
(e) Physiology and Physi>logical Chem- 
istry. 14 
(/) Botany. 7 
(g) Biology. 6 
(2) Other sciences. 6 87 
III. MENTAL, HISTORICAL AND POLITICAL 
SCIENCES, 
(2) Philosophy. 28 
(%) Political Sciences. 28 
(¢) History. 26 82 
The Fine Arts, Music, etc. 5 


Total for the year, 1900-1. 


312 

Of the 43 women who are studying in 
the graduate school, 22 or an absolute 
majority are taking English as their major 
work, Even when allowance is made for 
the extreme proportion of women in the 
English department, it is apparent that the 
English Department is easily the most 
popular in the graduate school. 

The Yale Medical School clinical build- 
ing now in process of construction will be 
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one of the best equipped in the country 
and will enable the Medical School to take 
rank with the best. The friend of the Medi- 
cal School, whose name is not as yet an- 
nounced, could not have put his gift of 
$100,000 to better use in any department 
of the University, The building is lo- 
cated on Congress Ave., opposite the New 
Haven General Hospital, and its location 
indicates that the permanent home of the 
Medical School is to be near the site of the 
Hospital, which will be for the mutual ad- 
vantage of both institutions. 

Professor Chas F. Kent of Brown Uni- 
versity has been called to Yale to fill the 
chair of Biblical Literature made vacant 
by the transfer of Prof. Frank K. Sanders 
to the Divinity School. At a late meeting 
of the corporations, in addition to the re- 
appointment of the regular body of in- 
structors, the following promotions were 
made: Assistant Professor W. L. Phelps 
to be Professor of English Literature; Dr. 
A.W. Evans to be Assistant Professor of 
Botany; Dr. E W. Scripture to be Assist- 
ant Professor of Experimental Psychology; 
Dr. H. E. Gregory to be Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Physical Geography. 

Dr. Gordon of the New Old South of 
Boston who was to have delivered the Ly- 
man Beecher Lectures on Preaching this 
spring has been obliged on account of ill 
health to postpone their delivery till next 
October. It is also announced that the 
Lyman Beecher lecturer for 1902 will be 
Rev. Washington Gladden who will take 
as his subject ‘‘ The relation of the Church 
to the Social Conditions of Times.’’ The 
W. L., Storrs lectures on law will be given 
by Hon."John W. Foster on the ‘‘ Practice 
of Diplomacy.’’ These lectures will be 
given in May in the new lecture hall of 
the Yale Law School Building. 

Mr. Justice Brewer the first to deliver a 
course of lectures on the ‘‘ Dodge Founda- 
tion.’’ of which announcément was made 
in these columns last year, set up a stand- 
ard of excellence that will be difficult to 
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equal by his successors in the coming 
years. His subject was, ‘‘ The Obligations 
of Citizenship’’ and was treated with the 
utmost simplicity of language but with a 
charm of manner and depth of feeling that 
will long be remembered by those who 
were privileged to hearhim. In this con- 


nection it is with the greatest pleasure 
that the announcement will be received 
that Mr. Justice Brewer is to deliver the 
Commemorative Addresses at the Bi-cen- 
tenial Celebration in the coming October. 


THE Legislature of the province of On- 
tario has at last recognized the pressing 
financial needs of the provin- 
cial university and its own ob- 
ligation to supply them. The Alumni 
Association of the University has been 
engaged for more than a year in organiz- 
ing branches throughout the province with 
the object of rousing the graduates to 
bring some sort of pressure upon the Gov- 
ernment. On March 13th a deputation 
from the Association consisting of repre- 
sentatives from all the local branches to- 
gether with many influential citizens of 
Toronto waited upon the Government to 
urge the claims of the University to im- 
mediate financial assistance. The Ontario 
Manufacturers’ Association supported the 
application, sending its president and 
other members to join the delegation. 
The addresses and speeches from individ- 
ual delegates were listened to with atten- 
tion, anda few days later the Minister of 
Education announced in the Legislature 
that he would introduce a bill amending 
the University Act and providing fora 
regular annual appropriation of provincial 
funds for the University. When the bill 
was presented it was seen that not only 
would it receive the support of the oppo- 
sition, but that the opposition leaders were 
prepared to go even further in the direc- 
tion of State aid to the University than the 
Ministers themselves. As finally passed 
the measure relieves the strain upon Uni- 
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versity finances by providing that the whole 
cost of the departments of Chemistry, 
Physics, Mineralogy and Geology shall be 
a charge upon the provincial revenues. 
It is estimated that for the present year 
this is equivalent to a grant of $25,000. 
In the future this amount will be consid- 
erably increased by the expansion of the 
departments of Mineralogy and Geology, 
which have hitherto been very much ne- 
glected. A new science building will be 
begun at once, to house the Mineralogical 
and Geological Museums and give better 
accommodations to laboratories in that de- 
partment, as well as to provide larger 
lecture-rooms for the classes in Engineer- 
ing and Applied Science, which have 
completely outgrown their present quar- 
ters in the School of Practical Science. 
The new University Act makes several 
important changes also in the existing con- 
stitution of the University. The Senate’s 
functions are defined and reduced to affil. 
iation of colleges, determination of courses 
of study, conduct of examinations and 
conferring of degrees. The University 
Council is formally invested with full dis- 
ciplinary authority over all students, in- 
cluding the power of granting dispensation 
from lectures which has hitherto been ex- 
ercised by the Senate. The membership 
of the Council is also now limited to heads 
of departments (instead of. all teachers of 
professional rank), including the heads of 
federated colleges and the librarian of the 
University. But the most complete revolu- 
tion is effected in the board of trustees. 
This body has hitherto been a purely advi- 
sory board, whose functions were limited 
to investment of funds and approval of 
expenditure. Even the estimates of ex- 
penditure have until now been framed by 
a committee of the Senate. All this is 
changed. The Senate, as has been men- 
tioned above, is shorn of this anomalous 
power, and the Board of trustees is organ- 
ized as the supreme governing body. It 
is to be composed of four ¢x-oficio mem- 
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bers, the Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and 
President of the University, and the Prin- 
cipal of Universiiy College (a new office 
created to dissociate the presidency of the 
University from that of University College), 
and five other members appointed by the 
Government of the Province to hold office 
during pleasure. This board is supreme 
in all matters of finance, it regulates sala- 
ries, controls expenditure and provides 
for superannuation or retirement of mem- 
bers of the faculty. The Government 
still retains absolute power of appointment 
to chairs and other teaching positions in 
the University, and statutes of the Senate 
and appropriations made by the Trustees 
have still to receive formal approval of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council, but all 
the other powers hitherto exercised by the 
Minister of Education without intermediary 
are now delegated to the board of trus- 
tees. 

The new arrangement has not been ac- 
cepted without criticism, Two things have 
been strongly urged, one, that the govern- 
ment should exercise its power of ap- 
pointment only on recommendation of the 
board of trustees, the other, that the finan- 
cial relief is inadequate. A deficit is still 
expected for the current year even after 
the cost of the Departments of Physics, 
Chemistry and Geology has been shifted 
to the provincial estimates, and some other 
departments, among them the library, 
must remain inadequately equipped until 
more funds are provided. Nevertheless 
there is much to be thankful for in this 
change of attitude toward the University 
on the part of the Legislature, and the 
debate on the bill showed that there is no 
such hostility to the claims of higher edu- 
cation among the legislators as had been 
foreboded. There is, therefore, better 
hope for future liberality as well as present 
relief to the finances of the University. 

On March 22d Professor John Watson, 
of Queen’s University, Kingston, delivered 
a public lecture in the University of To- 
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ronto on ‘‘The Outlook for Philosophy,’’ 
in which he forecast the increasing dis- 
credit of materialistic schools in the cen- 
tury that has just begun. On April 4th 
Dr. J. C. Fields, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity who has a European reputation as 
a mathematician, commenced a course of 
six lectures on the ‘‘ Quadrature of the 
Circle.’ The only University study pub- 
lished since our last note on the Univer- 
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sity of Toronto is the fifth volume of the 
Review of Historical Publications relating 
to Canada, dealing with the publications 
of 1900. It contains, by way of a review 
on an article in the Dictionary of Na- 
tional Biography, a short sketch of the 
life of the late Sir Daniel Wilson, formerly 
President of the University, together with 
a full bibliography of his archeological 
and other writings. 





Notes and Announcements.* 


Arrows of the Almighty ran into a sec 
ond edition before its publication. The 
author, Mr. Owen Johnson, though not a 
resident of Indiana, comes of a stock 
long and prominently identified ~rith that 
State. He is the son of Robert Under- 
wood Johnson, associate editor of the 
Century Magazine, and a cousin of Mrs. 
Alice Williams Brotherton, both of whom 
are well known by their verse and both of 
whom passed their youth in Wayne 
County. He is a grandson of the late 
Nimrod H. Johnson, Esq., of Centreville, 
who is remembered not only as a lawyer 
and jurist of ability but also for his wide 
knowledge of books and his discriminat- 
ing literary taste, being one of a group 
of lawyers in Eastern Indiana of marked 
literary predilections, including Oliver P. 
Morton, the Julians, Jesse Siddell, Charles 
H. Burchenal and many others. He is a 
nephew of Henry U. Johnson, Esq., of 
Richmond, late member of Congress from 
the Sixth District, and has many other 
relatives in the State. Mr. Johnson is 22 
years of age. He was educated at the 
Lawrenceville (N. J.) School where he 
founded the Lawrenceville Literary Maga- 
zine and at Yale, where he obtained the 
highest college honor in letters—the cov- 
eted chairmanship of the Yale Literary 
Magazine, of which the late William M. 
Evarts was the first editor. 


* Publishers are requested to note that all lit- 
erary announcements should be in the editor’s 
hands not later than the 16th of the month. 
The subscription list of Book REVIEWS is one 
of 10,000 names. It circulates among a picked 
list of book buyers. 


SPEAKING of Felipa the heroine in Miss 
Gwendolen Overton’s novel The Heritage 


. of Unrest the Brooklyn Daily Eagle says 


that ‘‘sheis altogether one of the most 
striking feminine creations in recent fie- 
tion.’’ The same paper commits itself to 
the rashness of asserting that ‘‘if Kipling 
had written it the world would declare 
that Kipling had improved.’’ It refers to 
Kipling for analogy simply because Zhe 
Heritage of Unrest ‘‘has the crispness of 
characterization and romantic brevity of 
dialogue and comment which distinguish 
that author, although without the over- 
emphasis. The heroine Felipa is an 
Apache half cast, beautiful, well educated, 
the wife of Captain Landor, and a savage 
at heart all the time. She is one of the 
most complete as well as one of the most 
extraordinary characters in fiction.’’ 
English critics can be spontaneously ap- 
preciative of American writers when they 
choose ; but they must discover American 
genius unaided by American guidance. A 
hint would be fatal. The latest American 
writer to ‘‘arrive’’ in England is Miss 
Overton. The Sfectator is of the opinion 
that her novel ‘‘is one of the ablest books 
that has come to us during the year from 
America.’’ The Sfectator finds Miss Ov- 
erton’s work both ‘‘ striking and brilliant.’ 
Americans seem to have their own views 
about this book too. Besides its edition 
in England it has run through three here. 


‘‘It is perhaps difficult’? says General 
Edward McCrady ‘‘ for one who was so 
closely associated with the events des- 
scribed in the novel Who goes there? to 
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be impartial in its criticism. It is to me 
intensely interesting, reviving as it does 
so vividly familiar scenes of old, in which 
I personally shared. I can testify to the 
truthfulness of those described from the 
time Jones joined Company H. The 
solemn scene of Captain Haskell’s even- 
ing prayer was often witnessed—there is 
no imagination in its composition, Cap- 
tain Haskell’s character, too, is admir- 
ably portrayed—a braver, kindlier and 
nobler man has never lived nor died upon 
the field of battle. In the physiological 
account of the mental shock and gradual 
but slow recovery of Jones from the effects 
of the wound on his head at Hanover, 
the author has accurately described the 
case of an officer of the Regiment who 
was injured by the fall of a tree in camp. 
* * * Thestory is most admirably told by 
one who was himself a most gallant 
soldier.’” Grand Army men seem to have 
caught on to this story which is now in 
its fourth edition. It has been receiving 
much notice from some of the general of- 
ficers both from the Confederate and 
Northern Armies. An interesting point 
about the book is that no“one seems to 
know on which side of the Civil War 
the author fought. 


The Working Constitution of the United 
Kingdom is the title of a book by the 
Right Hon. Leonard Courtney, M.P., 
which The Macmillan Company pub- 
lished last month. Such a work from a 
man who like Mr. Courtney has filled so 
many high offices in the English govern. 
ment can hardly fail in arousing much 
interest in the minds of both practical and 
theoretical students of political govern- 
ment. 


Chemical Lecture Experiments by Fran- 
cis G. Benedict, Instructor in Chemistry in 


the Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Conn., is the title of a work which The 
Macmillan Company have on the press. 
The author’s intention is to give complete 
directions for performing a series of experi- 
ments before classes in colleges and secon- 
dary schools, The material has also been 
specially prepared with reference to its use 
as collateral reading for students attending 
lectures and as alaboratory manual for ad- 
vanced work in inorganic chemistry. The 
avoidance of the use of obsolete and com- 
plicated apparatus makes the book avail- 
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able for all institutions possessing ordinary 
laboratory facilities, The experiments on 
the metals, though proportionately fewer 
in number than those on the non-metals 
will be found of assistance in presenting 
this neglected chapter of inorganic chem- 
istry. The illustrations which are for the 
most part new have been prepared with 
great care. 


The Common Sense of Commercial 
Arithmetic, by George Hall, Principal of 
Petersburg Academy, Petersburg, Va., 
has just been published by The Macmil- 
lan Company. In informal talks—avoid- 
ing the customary stiffness of text-books— 
the parts of arithmetic most in use in com- 
mercial life are treated here in a manner 
at once accurate, entertaining and so ex- 
ceptionally lucid, that any one of ordinary 
intelligence can readily comprehend them 
without the aid of a personal instructor. 
Numerous examples are solved in com- 
plete detail, and sets of original problems 
with numbered references to these are 
addei to assist those seeking to instruct 
themselves. The clear manner in which 
the actual business customs are stated will 
be a great help to teachers, also, in en- 
abling them to present the subjects in more 
thorough agreement with the real prac- 
tices. There are chapters on Trade Dis- 
count, Profit and Loss, Percentage, Com- 
mission, Insurance, Stocks and Bonds, 
Simple, Compound, and Annual Interest, 
Banks and Banking, Domestic and For- 
eign Exchange, Partial Payments, and 
Averaging Accounts. The attention of 
teachers is especially invited to the chap- 
ters on Stocks and Bonds, Interest, Banks 
and Banking, Exchange and Averaging 
Accounts. 


A THIRD edition of Beulah Marie Dix’s 
new novel, Zhe Making of Christopher 
Ferringham, has just been issued by THE 
MACMILLAN COMPANY. Professor Guy 
Carleton Lee writing in the Baltimore 
Sun says that this is ‘‘far and away the 
best story that has appeared this spring.”’ 


The Relation Between Politics and the 
Moral Law is the title of an address de- 
livered by the late Chancellor Gustave 
Ruemelin, of the University of Tiibingen, 
Germany, of which an English translation 
is announced for immediate publication 
by The Macmillan Company. This ad- 
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dress has long been considered in Ger- 
many a classic upon its subject, giving 
within brief limits a clear and interesting 
discussion of the question how. far the 
moral law of private life can be, or ought 
to be, applied in public affairs, especially 
of aninternational character. Ruemelin’s 
view, which is stated throughout on a high 
plane of idealism, distinguishes sharply 
between the obligations binding upon 
every individual, be he in public or pri- 
vate life, and those binding upon a people 
or a state as a single entity. He dissents 
with equal vigor from those who regard 
all conquest as robbery and all aggressive 
warfare as murder, as from Machaivelli 
and his disciples; and even those who 
may hesitate to agree with his conclusions 
must admit that his presentation is lucid 
and his arguments high-minded. 

The translation has been made by Dr. 
Rudolph Tombo, Jr., of Columbia Univer- 
sity, and the introduction and notes are by 
Frederic W. Holls, Esq., late member of 
the Peace Conference at the Hague. In 
the notes striking passages of parallel rea- 
soning from John Stuart Mill, Lord Lytton, 
and others are quoted, and interesting ex- 
amples of modern statesmanship, notably 
of Bismarck and Gladstone are given with 
some detail. No reference is made to 
pending controversies, but in view of the 
quesions of immediate policy which are 
now before the American and European 
peoples, the appearance of this little vol- 
ume should be considered very timely. 


EDWARD R. SHAw, Ph.D., Dean of the 
Faculty of Pedagogy in the New York 
University, has in press for immediate 
publication by The Macmillan Company 
a work on School Hygiene. This volume 
will make a departure from the conven- 
tional treatment of the subject of school 
hygiene. The fundamental requisites of 
a schoolroom are first discussed and the 
standards and forms involved in a model 
schoolroom are set forth. The school- 
room is viewed as the unit first to be con- 
sidered in the planning of a school build- 
ing. Accordingly, the building is re- 
garded as the grouping of a number of 
schoolrooms required, with corridors, 
cloak-rooms, etc., and not as a building 
of a given size determined by the appro- 
priation, and then divided up into school- 
rooms, corridors, etc. A new feature of 
the work is a criticism from the hygienic 
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standpoint of the floor plans of several 
recent town and city school buildings. 
These plans are selected as typical, 
their defects are pointed out and sug- 
gestions are made. The book is not one 
of open questions on school hygiene, but 
offers some definite conclusions. Much 
new material on the subject is presented. 
The chapters are: The Schoolroom, The 
School Building, School Grounds, Warm- 
ing and Ventilation, School Baths, Schcol 
Furniture, Postures and Physical Exercice, 
Eyesight and Hearing, the Hygiene of 
Handwriting, Fatigue, Sanitation, and 
Diseases which Concern the School. 


ERNEST F. HENDERSON, Ph.D. (Ber- 
lin), author of a ‘‘ History of Germany in 
the Middle Ages’’; editor of ‘‘ Select His- 
torical Documents’’ and ‘‘ Side Lights on 
English History,’’ has in train for publi- 
cation by The Macmillan Company, A 
Short History of Germany. It will be a 
thorough working over of an immense 
mass of literature embodying the most re- 
cent results of German scholarship. The 
author has devoted some eighteen years 
of his life almost exclusively to the sub- 
ject and has had exceptional advantages 
in foreign universities, libraries and print- 
shops and in the companionship of foreign 
scholars. It is hoped that each individual 
chapter will prove not merely a conven- 
ient summary but also a distinct addition 
to the knowledge obtainable even from 
fuller monographs in English. It is hoped 
too that some of the author's own en- 
thusiasm for the subject will be found re- 
flected in the work. He considers that 
the history of Germany, as being the most 
central power, offers the best connecting 
thread through the general history of 
Europe, and furthermore that no history 
whatever is more full of incident, abounds 
more in light and shade or shows a 
grander progress towards a finally at- 
tained goal. 


THE work on Social Control by Edward 


Alsworth Ross, which The Macmillan 
Company will publish immediately is as 
its subtitle indicates ‘‘A Survey of the 
Foundations of Order.’’ It aims to account 
for social order among men of the master- 
ful, self-assertive West-European stock. 
After showing that natural sentiments, 
such as sympathy, the sense of justice, 
and resentment, cannot achieve order save 
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in a simple embryo society, the author un- 
dertakes to set forth the entire social 
regulative system. While Mr. Spencer 
has treated order as if it were a matter of 
institutions political, ecclesiastical etc.— 
the author shows that much regulation is 
outside of institutions. In his studies in 
public opinion, suggestion, custom, per- 
sonal ideals, social valuations and the like, 
Doctor Ross emphasizes the control that 
is unembodied, and for the most part un- 
noticed. The author treats at length 
more than a dozen distinct agencies that 
contribute to social érder and appraises 
their relative importance in social evolu- 
tion. Discarding the old units—School, 
Church, State— he penetrates to ultimate 
factors such as daw, beliefs, social religion, 
education, ceremony, art, and personality. 
He locates the chief guiding centers in 
society and shows under what conditions 
the Crewd will dominate, and under what 
conditions the Elders, the Warriors, the 
Priests, the Moneyed Men, the Learned, 
or the Elite. He distinguishes benefic- 
ent class leadership from class control, 
and shows the methods and fate of the 
latter. The practical bearings of the 
author’s investigation are many. He ex- 
plains why control relaxes or tightens, 
and shows that the present tendency to 
relax is not ultimate but is due to the dif- 
fusion of opportunity. The fate of relig- 
ious dogmas and political theories is con- 
nected with economic changes rather than 
speculation. He points out the causes of 
class conflict and states what societies are 
most likely in the coming century to be 
exempt from this evil. Religion is as- 
signed a distinct role, and its great trans- 
formation to-day is interpreted as the decay 
of non-social religion, and the growth of 
social religion. The author shows that 
the problem of government is only a part 
of the larger problem of order and that 
political science needs to be fertilized from 
sociology. He sets up canons by which to 
pass a scientific judgment upon the moral 
socialism of Tolstoi andthe moral anarch- 
ism of Nietzsche. Heshows why in dem- 
ocratic society the School is being given 
the wealth and prominence that the Church 
enjoyed in feudal society. 


The Specious Present is the curiously 
attractive title of a book by Mr. Alfred 
Hodder, which The Macmillan Company 
will issue in this country for Messrs. Swan 
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Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd., of London. 
We believe that this is the first book by 
Mr. Hodder which the has allowed to ap- 
pear under his own name. In it he aims 
to controvert certain current, or rather 
dominant, theories in regard to relations, 
judgment, reasoning, perception, and the 
unit of ethics, and to substitute others in 
their stead. Much of it is destructive, but 
in no case has destruction been attempted 
except as a necessary preliminary to re- 
construction. The book is divided into 
two parts, viz., the ‘‘ Metaphysics of the 
Specious Present,’’ containing The Di- 
lemma of Scepticism, The Specious Pres- 
ent, Self-Transcendence, Insufficient Rea- 
son, The Unity of Consciousness, The 
Testimony of Consciousness ; and ‘‘ Ethics 
of the Specious Present,’’ containing The 
Morality that Ought to Be, The Morality 
that Is, The Part and the Whole, The 
Unity of Ethics. 


Aristotle's Psychology, a treatise on the 
principle of life (De anima and Parva 
Naturalia) has been translated and edited 
with introduction and notes by William A. 
Hammond, M.A., Ph.D., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Ancient and Medizval Philos- 
ophy in Cornell University and will be 
published immediately by the Macmillan 
Company. 


THE Vice-Provost of Eton has just 
completed a work on Chivalry which The 
Macmillan Company will publish immed- 
iately. The author’s aim has been rather 
to sketch a state of society than to chron- 
icle a period; and has illustrated from 
contemporary writings the unity and uni- 
versality of chivalry and its claim to be re- 
garded as an institution which sufficed for 
its own time, and bore fruit in influence 
upon later days. 


THE MACMILLAN CoMPANY publish an 
interesting book on Education in the Nine- 
teenth Century. It is made up of lectures 
delivered in the Education Section of the 
Cambridge University Extension Summer 
Meeting in August, 1900, and is edited by 
R. D. Roberts, MA., D.Sc. (Lond.) ; 
Secretary for Lectures of the Local Ex- 
aminations and Lectures Syndicate. The 
contents are as follows: Christian Work 
in Public Schools, by the Rev. H. Montagu 
Butler; Some Aspects of‘ Theory and 
Practice in Infant Education, by Miss 
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Agnes Ward; Primary Education in the 
Nineteenth Century, by Sir Joshua Fitch ; 
Secondary Education Legislation, by R. P. 
Scott ; Secondary Education of Girls, by 
Miss F. Gadesden ; The Teaching of His- 
tory in England During the Nineteenth 
Century, by H. F. Withers; The Teach- 
ing of Science in Schools, by C. W. Kim- 
mins ; Industrial Education, by Sir Philip 
Magnus; The Training of Teachers, by 
Miss E, P. Hughes; The University Ex- 
tension Movement, by Sir Richard Jebb ; 
The Higher Education of Women, by 
Mrs. Henry Sidgwick; National Educa- 
tion and Social Ideals, by M. E. Sadler ; 
Outlines of the Development of Educa- 
tional Ideas During the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, by W. Rein. 


THE latest volume in the Handbooks 
to the Great Public Schools (Bell, Mac- 
millan) is on Harrow by J. Fischer Wil- 
liams, M.A. It contains forty-eight illus- 
trations from photographs, old engravings 
and water-color drawings. 


THE third and concluding volume of 


McCurdy’s History, Prophecy and the 
Monuments has just been published by 
The Macmillan Company. This brings 
the work down to the end of the exile 
and the close of the Semitic régime in 
Western Asia. 


THE MACMILLAN ComPANy published 
last month a new edition of Zhe Paston 
Letters in four volumes. The three first 
volumes are practically a reprint of the 
edition of 1872, while the fourth volume 
contains a number of letters which have 
since been discovered, together with an 
introduction by James Gairdner, of the 
Public Record Office. Apart from their 
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value in the historical study of their 
period, that is, 1422-1509, there are few 
more fascinating collections than these let- 
ters. Any student who can read Chaucer 
will find the spelling of the letters quite 
simple, and their spelling is their only diffi- 
culty. 


THE two recent volumes of the Series 
of Great Masters in Painting and Sculp- 
ture are Pintoricchio, by Evelyn March 
Phillipps, and Piero Della Francesca, by 
W.G Water. As in the former volumes 
of this excellent series, these two latest 
are very fully illustrated with all the best 
specimens of the artists’ work. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY have just 
issued Part II. of Prof Edward Bradford 
Titchener’s, Experimental Psychology. 
Part I, Student’ s Handbook was issued last 
month. These two Parts together make 
up Volume I. of the work which is devoted 
to Qualitative Experiments. 


THE latest volume in the edition de 
luxe of the writings of Walter Pater is 
Greek Studies. This very handsome edi- 
tion is published by The Hamilton Com- 
pany, and is sold only in sets by subscrip- 
tion. 


THE two latest volumes in the Bell- 
Macmillian Series of Great Churches are 
Beverley Minster, an Illustrated Account 
of its History and Fabric, by Charles 
Hiatt, and Zhe Abbey Church of Tewkes- 
bury, with some account of the Priory 
Church of Deerhurst, in Gloucestershire, 
by H. J. L. J. Massé. This series is 
issued uniform with Bell’s Cathedral Series 
and is handsomely illustrated. 
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General Literature. 


Studies: Scieniificand Social By Alfred Rus- 
sell Wallace. The Macmillan Company. 


In his Studies: Scientific and Social Mr. A. 
R. Wallace bas given us practically a summary 
and review of the most, important conclusions of 
nineteenth century science, includiog astronomy, 
geology, biology, anthropology, ethnology and 
sociol As an original investigator the 
author shares with Derwin the honor of the in 
dependent discovery of the law of natural selec- 
tion, and in literary qualifications he is not least 
among the remarkable Englishmen who gave a 
un‘que distinction to the Victorian age by their 
power to present the weightiest scientific truths 
with that charm which wins the attention of a 
great public. It is hardly too much to say that 
not one of the essays included in these two vol- 
umes is unimportant to students of the social 
sciences; for even the geological papers will 
rectify preconceived ideas of the relations of 
physical environment to social evolution. No 
student of history or of politics can afford to 
neglect the anthropological and ethnological 
papers. Especially to all who are interested in 
America’s position in the Far East does this 
warning apply, because no other observer is quite 
so competent as Professor Wallace to write 
wisely of questions arising in the Malay archi- 
pelago. We woud especially commend to the 
attention of all missionaries and colonial admin 
istrators the paper entitled ‘‘ How to Civilize 
Savages’’ It is well known that Professor 
Wallace has been as deeply interested in great 
social questions as in the problems of natural 
seience. More than one half of the second vol- 
ume is devoted to a discussion of questions of 
social justice. Nowhere else will the reader find 
the argument for land nationalization, for the 
public ownership of natural resources and of 
great corporate enterprises, and for the equaliza 
tion of economic opportunities, so temperately, 
so reasonably and, on the whole, so ably pre- 
sented as in these pages.—Political Science 
Quarterly, 


Demosthenes on the Crown. With Critical and 
Explanatory Notes, an Historical Sketch, and 
Essays by William Watson Goodwin. Edited 
for the Syndics, University Press. The Mac- 
millan Co. 


With what complete satisfaction does a re- 
vie ver end his examination of a book like this. 
Professor Goodwin of the American Cambridge 
University and the Press of the English Cam- 
bridge University have united in the production 
of a volume which is a masterpiece of editorial, 
critical, and typographical merit. How evident 
at every point it the scholar’s work. Professor 
Goodwin, who is almost the Nestor of our 
American Grecians, has taken the famous oration 


of Demosthenes, perhaps his. most famous ora~ 
tion, his afologia pro vita sua, so to speak, 
presented the text in full, accompanied it with 
textual notes in Greek, and supplemented it 
with copious critical and explanatory notes in 
English, appended to it a most effective his- 
torical sketch which places before the reader the 
background against which Demosthenes de- 
claimed, and followed the latter with a table of 
dates, a series of critical essays bearing upon 
particular points of the oration and its environ- 
ment, and two indexes, one in Greek and one in 
English. As a piece of apparatus for the thor- 
ough study of a great historic utterance the 
bock is a notable one, a credit to American 
scholarship, and a contribution to the academic 
outfit of the highest value. A work conceived 
in this spirit and executed after this standard is 
a source of cheer and hope.—Literary World. 


Political Partics in the United States, 1846- 
1861. By Jesse Macy, A.M., L.L.D. Citi- 
zens’ Library, edited by Professor Richard T. 
Ely. The Macmillan Company. 

This is a study of the American party system, 
rather than a sequential narrative of the political 
events of the period named. Introductory 
chapters treat of the origin and development of 
the modern political party in England and 
America, the growth of the spoils system, and 
other matters cognate to the general subject of 
the book. It is an excellent work, well stored 
with learning. It reveals, moreover, a clear 
reasonableness in historic interpretation. The 
old facts are brought forth and shown in new 
lights, but-there is no attempt to produce start- 
ling generalizations, so much the vogue of a cer- 
tain school of writers on history. The author's 
protest against the materialistic and fatalistic con- 
ception of history, as instanced in the current 
dogma that the Civil War was inevitable, is a 
clear and well- handled bit of argument. Had 
not the Whigs, he maintaired, signed their own 
death warrant by passing the compromise meas- 
ure of the early fifties, the Kansas-Nebraska 
troubles would have been averted, slavery would 
have been arrested from further progress to the 
North, and would ultimately have died out in 
the {South. It is an ent that has been 
made before, but one to which fresh interest is 
given by the able manner of its treatment in this 
work,— /ndependent. 


The Heritage of Unrest. By Gwendolen Over 
ton, the Macmillan Company. 

Whoever Gwendolen Overton may be, her first 
book, Zhe Heritage of Unrest (Macmillan), 
is well and entertainingly written, and affords 
an extremely vivid picture of military and civil 
life in Arizona and New Mexico during the In- 
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dian wars of the seventies and eighties. The 
story of the lives of Felipa, the daughter of a 
private of good birth but degraded career, and a 
half-breed Mescalero woman, Lieutenant, after- 
ward Captain Landor, Felipa’s husband, and 
Cairness, cowboy, rancher, chief of scouts and 
artist, is decidedly original, and it has character 
as well as originality. The personages are true 
to life and consistent in their very inconsistency. 
There can be little doubt that each is the com- 
posite of many studies of character, typified, a 
little idealized and elevated for the purposes of 
fiction. The local color is quite as interesting 
and fresh as the story, and the author makes lit- 
tle pretence of subordinating it. 

Besides having plenty of go, the story has 
Genuine literary quality. The author has real 
power; especially in her descriptions the reader 
is compelled to feel that she has that rare feeling 
for the exact word which will most keenly make 
the scene or the emotion real. She has a capital 
style, a sense of construction that is more than 
fairly good, and the atmosphere of her book is as 
clear and sharp as that of the deserts and moun- 
tains amid which her story is laid. * * * It has 
fine elements, and it is unfailingly entertaining. 
In a book devoid of a single monotonous page, 
the author has succeeded in suggesting suffi. 
ciently, though not in portraying, the frightful, 
the killing monotony of life in these territories 
where anything up in the hundreds is average 
temperature. It is rare that a novel contains so 
much humor; rare, also, that one is so con- 
densed, so graphic, and endures so well the test 
of reading aloud. Zhe Heritaze of Unrest is 
strong in what is left unsaid as well asin what 
is said, and, while the author’s pictures usually 
show workmanship, it is very good workman- 
ship, indeed But nothing impresses the reader 
more than that this is not photography ; it is art. 

Felipa’s mother was killed by the Mexicans, 
and her father, a private in the troop of his 
friend Landor, left her to the latter when she 
was 4 years old. Landor sent her East to be 
educated, denying himself nearly all pleasures 
and vacations to support her out of his lieuten- 
ant’s pay. She joined him ata frontier post 
when she was 18, and, after a matter-of fact 
wooing on her part, he married the splendid 
creature. But before this a wretched cad whom 
she had rejected told her the brutal truth about 
her origin. Deep gratitude, respect, devotion, 
willing service—these qualities represented her 
attitude toward her husband during their long 
years of life om the frontier while he was fighting 
Indians. But not love. He was a bit cold and 
conventional, with a trace of military formality ; 
she, reticent, superb in beauty and strength, and 
perfectly simple in motive, with a strain of the 
Apache in her character, though not in her face 
or her manner. Felipa may be called a crea- 
tion, They never understood each other. 
though each was so simple, high-minded and 
natural. And there was ever in her the heritage 
of unrest. Cairness, sprung from criminal stock 
in Australia, had the same heritage. Their 
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paths crossed often. From the first meeting 
each was to the other the one being in the world. 

It is not an ordinary talent that can weave 
into an entrancing story the history of the lives 
of these characters over some fifteen years, afford 
convincing glimpses of a score of others, and 
leave you with a vivid mental picture of the life 
and conditions in the Southwest during the pro- 
tracted Indian troubles. This is something 
more than a pretty story, and it has refine- 
ment as well as vitality. The humor is mcre 
than a little grim at times, as when Miss Over 
ton touches on the methods by which Indian 
agents and politicians persecuted the Indians on 
the reservations with intent to drive them into 
hostility. The author has to a remarkable de- 
gree the faculty of arousing before the mind's 
eye vivid and memorable pictures, and many 
scenes in the course of the story are more inter- 
esting and impressive than any that are con- 
nected directly with the three chief characters. 
In rearly- every respect—character, plot, style, 
scenes, descriptions and personages—the book is 
unconventional ; and this fact, combined with 
its literary quality, its essentially modern treat- 
ment in all respects, its freedom from sensation- 
alism, its sustained interest, and its method, 
which is that cf connected episodes, me kes it re- 
freshing to the jaded reader of novels.—Sosten 
Herald. 


Elements of the Theory and Practice of Cookery. 
By Mary E. Williams and Katharine R. 
Fisher. Cloth. The Macmillan Company. 
The subject is treated in a direct, compre- 

hensive, and scientific manner. From the 

kitchen fire to the preparation of special diets 
for the sick, no important topic is reglected ; 
and all are presented in accordance with the 
latest authorities and best approved methods. 

As far as we are aware, no better effort in this 

direction has been made up to this present time. 

The book has significance. There is a grow- 
ing demand for the school text-book on honse- 
hold science. It supplies a want. And, cer- 
tainly, when the subject of cookery has been 
introduced and taught universally and system- 
atically in our public schools, people, in gereral, 
if no better fed, will be more hygienically and 
reasonably fed, and the gain to health, comfort, 
ard longevity, will be enormous. 

‘‘ The day is past for the study of any science 
as an accomplishment ’’ Upon the better prepa- 
ration of homemakers for their duties depends 
the hope of improvement in household concerns. 
Only the smallest beginning of imparting theo- 
retical and practical instruction in the most im- 
portant branch of a woman’s education has yet 
been made. The possibilities opened up by the 
wider use of text-books, and kindred woiks, 
like this, are grand indeed. 

e plan, method, illustrations, all are excel- 

lent, and in harmony with the scope and im- 

portance of the subject.— Bosten Cooking School 

Magazine. 
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The Government of Minnesota: Its History and 
Administration. By Frank L. McVey, Ph D. 
The Macmillan Co 
No volume has been brought to our attention 

which gives so clear an idea of the S:ate and 

local government of any American common- 
wealth. Not only is it an admirable text-book 
in civil government for the schools of Minne 
sota, but it is a work of exceptional interest to 
students of political affairs in all parts of the 
country. There is probably no field of his- 
torical study that‘is at once so important and 
so neglected as State constitutional history, 
and, if we except Schouler’s ‘‘ Constitutional 
Studies, State and Federal,’’ there is perhaps 
no volume which throws so much light upon 
the general development of our State consti- 
tutions as Professor McVey's lucid account 
of the constitutions! development of Minne- 
sota, It sets a high standard for the series of 


*‘ Handbooks of American Government,’’ of 
which it is the initial volume. — Oxslook. 


The Classical Heritage of the Middle Ages. By 
H. O. Taylor. The Macmillan Company. 
This is a volume in the Columbia University 

‘¢ Studies in Literature’’ series, of which three 

other volumes have already been issued—‘‘ A 

History of Literary Criticism in the Renais 

sance,’’ by J. Spingarn; ‘‘ Romances of 

Roguery,’’ by F. W. Chandler, and ‘‘ Spanish 

Literature in England Under the Tudors,’’ by 

J. G Underhill. 

The subject of Mr. Taylor’s scholarly work is 
the transition from the classical to the me- 
dizval. It seeks to follow the changes under- 
gone by classic thought, letters and art, on their 
way ‘o form part of the intellectual development 
of the Middle Ages, and to show how Pagan 
tastes and ideals gave place to the ideals of 
Chris:ianity and to Christian sentiments. The 
discussion reaches back to classic Greece and 
Rome and forward into the Middle Ages ; but it 
centers in the period extending from the fourth 
to tre seventh century. This period was strik- 
ingly transitional in Italy and the western prov- 
inces of the Roman empire; before it had 
passed, the various elements of classic culture 
had assumed the forms in which they were to 
make part of the intellectual life of the Middle 
Ages, and Christianity had taken on a medizval 
character. Although it is necessary to look to 
Greek as well as Roman sources, the west of 
Europe is the province ef this book, and the 
discussion turns from the Hellenic east to the 
western phenomena of the transition period. 

The thoughtful reader will find that this vol- 
ume fits well into his study of the growth of 
Christianity. The modification of the simple 
principles of belief and action as exemplified by 
the Apostles and the early church, brought in 
contact with Greece and Rome, and finally be- 
coming the state religion, is interesting im the 
extreme. The tingeing of old philosophers 
with Christian ideas ; the Christian ideas inter- 
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preted according to the old thought; the con- 
stant readjustment of old and new, with the third 
element, the barbarian, is worthy of the careful 
study given it bythe author. One realizes, after 
closing the volume, a little of what is meant in 
the phrase ‘‘ we are heirs of the ages.’’ 

The chapters discuss the passing of the antique 
man ; phases of Pagan decadence; the antique 
culture ; Pagan elements Christianized in trans- 
mission ; ideals of knowledge, beauty, love; 
abandcnment of Pagan principles in a Christian 
system of life ; Christian prose, Christian poetry 
and Christian art.—A. vertiser, Boston. 


Elimentary Botany. By Prof. L. H. Bailey, 
Professor of Horticulture Cornell University. 
The Macmillan Company. 

The title of this book does not give much idea 
of it. There might be a hundred Elementary 
Botanies, but nut another like this, because this 
author is uolike any of the other hundred. Pro- 
fessor Bailey sees things originally ; sees them 
from the standpoint of a nature student and a 
nature !over. ‘The terse, pithy ‘‘ Paragraphs for 
the Teacher’’ in the half dozen preface pages 
bear as much upon pedagogy as plant study and 
should really be in a pamphlet by themselves, 
cast abroad for all nature teachers—whether in 
the school house at the corners or in palatial 
high schools. When a university professor who 
knows his subject as thoroughly as Professor 
Bailey knows his, tells us ‘‘ it is more important 
to be a gtod teacher than a good botanist,” and 
suggests that the teacher ‘‘ when heginning to 
teach plants should think more of the pupil than 
of botany,” it does not lower the author’s 
standard of the importance of subject knowledge 
in the least, but does encourage the ordinary un- 
learned teacher to undertake plant study and to 
believe in her power to accomplish something 
worth while. The subject matter of this book is 
arranged under forr heads: The Nature of the 
Plant Itself; Its Relation to Its Surroundings ; 
Histological Studies; and Determination of 
the Kinds of Piants. To glance hurriedly over 
the three hundred and forty pages, filled with 
striking, original illustrations—unmatched in ar- 
tis'ic presentation—is to be fascinated and stimu- 
lated to begin at the begisning as one would 
read a story sure of the interest and pleasure in 
store. With this sketchy, surface mention of a 
book that should be discussed only by an exhaus 
tive step-by-step review of an expert, it must be 
given over to the teachers who will make no 
mistake to send for it, on faith alone.—Primary 
Education, 


Pro- 
The 


The Principles of Vegetable Gardening. 
fusely illustrated. By L. H. Bailey. 
Macmillan Company. 

The latest volume in the Rural Science series 
edited by Prof. L. H. Bailey is Zhe Principles 
of Vegetable Gardening by Prof. Bailey. This 
is another of the distinctly practical books upen 
subjects connected with agriculture and horticul- 
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ture for which Prof. Bailey is noted. Anything 
from his pen may be accepted at once as the re- 
sult of actual experience coupled with scientific in- 
vestigation and thoroughly upto date. This book 
is divided into two parts : General view and veg- 
etable gardening crops, and comprises twenty 
chapters and an index. It discusses the lay out 
of the plantation, the making of frames and hot- 
beds, treatment of the soil, tools, seeds, books 
upon the subject, root crops, cucurbitous crops, 
perennial crops, etc. In general and in detail 
the subject is treated from.the view point of the 
practical vegetable gardener and furnishes to him 
exactly the information wanted — National Nur- 
séeryman., 


Western Civilization in its Economic Aspects. 
By W. Cunningham. The Macmillan Com- 


. Cunningham completes his Zssay on 
Western Civilization in tts Economic Aspects 
by a second volume on Medizeval and Modern 
Times (Macmillan, $1.25), which, taken to- 
gether with his other studies on modern civil- 
ization in some of its economic aspects, and the 
Outlines of English Industrial History, are of 
quite unique value to the student of modern 
economics, as we have indeed already pointed 
out on former occasions. The present volume 
contains the substance of lectures delivered 
two years agoat Harvard University, and under- 
takes to show the remote and complicated causes 
that have codperated to mould industry and com- 
merce into their present form. In an intro- 
duction the economic debt of medizeval society 
to ancient Rome is cautiously weighed, and the 
change that Christianity had brought into the 
economic mind of society is clearly stated. 
Indeed, we recall no book where the§ effect of 
Christian ethics upon the material progress of 
society in the later middle ages has been so 
clearly and convincingly set forth. Mr. Cun- 
ningham deals first with medizval Christendom 
as a whole, the evolution of town life and the 
accompanying change from natural to money 
economy. The effect of international trade 
with heathens and Moslems is the subject of a 
brief chapter of quite exceptional interest. 
Then we pass to the evolution of nationalities 
in Europe, with the gradual secularization of 
society, and the development of the capitalistic 
organization. Already commercial rivalry beck 
ons to colonial expansion, and that is the sub- 
ject of a brief but highly suggestive chapter. 
The concluding section deals with the expansion 
of western civilization under the stimulus of 
invention.— The Churchman. 


The Making of Christopher Fi 


erringham. By 
Beulah Marie Dix. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, $1.50. 

There is a marked advance in the work of 
Miss Beulah M. Dix, shown in Zhe Making of 
Christopher Ferringham. The instant favor 
which ‘* Hugh Gwyeth’’ received, not only in 
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this country, but in England, was due to its 
freshness and spontaneity, combined with a cer- 
tain ‘‘subtlety of construction,’’ evidently in- 
tuitive rather than acquired, These qualities are 
present in her latest book, while in addition we 
find a maturity most remarkable in so young a 
writer. The characters are cleanly cut, and the 
story ‘‘ holds together.’? A young cavalier, fled 
overseas, and harbored in the precarious refuge 
of a household of Puritan kinsfolk in the Bay 
Colony, is the hero, and he wins at the outset 
our sympathy and love. The ‘‘ making’’ of 
the youth is told too well to admit of an attempt 
to forestall the pleasure in store for the many 
readers the book should find) Among the char- 
acters, the old constable, Gleason, seems almost 
the best drawn, though Nathan Calderwood is 
scarcely inferior. It is refreshing to note the 
self-restraint of the author's description of life in 
the Puritan household. It is the result of thor 

ough study, as we know, and the setting of the 
stage is accurate in detail. No recent story of 
the early colonial period is better worth reading. 
— The Churchman. 


American History Told by Contemporaries. By 
A. B. Hart, Professor of History at Harvard 
University. Vol. III., National Expansion, 
The Macmillan Company, 

The third volume of Prof. A. B. Hart's Amer. 
ican History Told by Contemporaries bears the 
title ational Expansion, meaning thereby the 
period from 1788 to 1845. No period in our 
history is more crowded with incident, and Pro 
fessor Hart’s selections present its various 
phases skillfully, and, on the whole, adequately. 
Beginning with extracts ill i ial, eco- 
nomic, and political conditions and frontier life 
in the years just before 1800, the selections 
on to the problems of the Confederation, the 
framing and adoption of the Constitution, the 
Federalist régime, and “ Jeeffrsonian suprem- 
acy.’’? To the years 1815-1830, Professor Hart 
gives the subtitle ‘‘ National Consciousness,” 
classifying his matter under the three heads of 
Nstional Spirit, the Great West and Foreign 
Policy. Three chapters on social and political 
readjustmert (1830-1845) are followed by three 
on slavery and abolition, with a final chapter on | 
Texas. The material continues to show the 
same wide range as in the previous volumes, 
and the selections themselves, though almost ex- 
cessively brief, are well chosen and genuinely il - 
lustrative. There are some omissions and some 
curious apportionings ; the nullification contro- 
versy, for example, appears only in an extract 
from one of Calhoun’s speeches, and Jackson’s 
financial exploits are not touched upon atall. As 
contrasted with the earlier volumes, the propor- 
tionate representation of messages, es, 
diplomatic correspondence, and the like is nat- 
urally larger ; but legal and constitutional docu- 
ments Continue to be, very rly, excluded. 
while le‘ters, journals, pen ag of travel, 
and newspapers are liberally drawn upon. The 
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series has made too sure a place for itself among 
elementary collections of historical material to 
need further commendation on that score.— Va- 
tion. 


Piero D:lla Francesco. By W. G. Waters. 
The Macmillan Company. 


Though less well known than many others, 
Piero della Francesco is well entitled to a place 
im the ‘‘ Great Masters Series,’’ which has main- 
tained so high a standard under Mr. William. 
son’s editorship. -Piero’s long career of more 
than eighty years is stamped with sincerity of 
purpose and conscientious application. Many of 
his contemporaries and forerunners, says Mr. 
Waters, may have been equally well endowed 
with sympathy and insight, but no single one of 
them had the interpretative skill which he pos- 
sessed—Masaccio exeepted. Paolo Uccello 
may have preceded him as a perspectivist and 
Pollajuolo may have left more carefully-drawn 
studies of anatomy, but neither of these was 
Piero’s equal in the faculty of presenting to the 
beholder the true significance of things seen in 
such wise as to let their meanings be grasped as 
something by itself. 

Besides being a painter of great skill, it is re 
corded that Piero was ‘illustrious amongst 
mathematicians,’’ as well as skilied in architec- 
ture, which is quite in accord with the tempera. 
mental qualities and serious training of the 
artists of the fifteenth century. He was a man 
of great gifts of miad and left a strong impres- 
sion on the art of his time, both through the 
work he left and also through the pupils that 
came under his influence. Chief among the-e 
pupils are Luca Signorelli and Melozza da Forlie. 

The work of Piero remaining to day is not 
great in numbers, and is widely scattered, the 
list appended to the volume including but a few 
more than a score of pictures and frescoes, much 
of his work in the last-named field having been 
destroyed. The study of the master given by 
Mr, Waters is a serious one, and from a stand- 
point of breath and sympathy, and well rewards 
the student. The illustrations help the enjoy 
ment and are numsrous enough to give a good 
idea of Piero’s style and placé in art. ‘his 
*¢Great Masters Series’’ of handbooks should 
be recognized as an indispensable adjunct of the 
students’ library.— Art Interchange. 


History, Prophecy and the Monuments, or 
Israel and the Nations. By James Frederick 
McCurdy. (834x534, pp. Vol. I, 425 
(1894) ; Vol. II., 433 (1897); Vol. IIL, 
470 (1901) ; Indices.) The'Macmillan Com 
pany, New York. [Eichelberger, Baltimore. ] 
The completion of this monumental work by 

Dr. McCurdy is a matter of congratulation. 

The labor of the learned author has resulted in 

a substantial contribution to Semitic history. 

The first two volumes of this work have passed 

through several editions and have been reprinted 

several times. In one or another issue they 
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have been reviewed by the Sun. 


It is necessary 
and expedient to limit the present criticism to 
the third and concluding volume, which has 


just come from the press. In the earlier vol- 
umes the fortunes of Assyria a3 the controlling 
power of the Semitic world were followed until 
the empire and its capital ceased to exist. In 
these volumes was also traced the slow but 
steady revival of Babylonia under Chaldean 
leadership, and in a general way the condition 
of the wide region once subject to the rule of 
Nineveh was described. The author dealt, 
also, with the early history of Palestine and 
Egypt and their peoples. He described the 
growth of the nation Israel and its vassalage. 
In the second volume large space was given to 
the ianer development of Israel, the elements 
and character of Hebrew society, the end of the 
nomadic period and the settlement in Canaan, 
the rise of the Israelitish monarchy and society; 
morals and religion during the monarchical 
period. 

The third volume continues Semitic history 
from the close of the Assyrian period to the end 
of the captivity of the Israelites in Babylon. 
The present volume considers the kingdom of 
Judah under Josiah and reviews the special 
place of Israel in the world of the period. The 
reforms of Josiah’s reign are clearly treated. 
The origin, detail and result are succinctly set 
forth. In the third chapter of Book IX (the 
first of this volum:) the author discusses the 
status of Deuteronomy in Hebrew literature. 
The consideration of this book is well done. 
The observations upon literary history and the 
textual criticism of the chapter are the result of 
the latest research. The author uses footnotes 
all too sparingly. We are conscious of the 
scholarship displayed, and we have confidence 
in the great mass of our author’s statements. but 
we desire more references to those works, 
mostly of‘ German writers, to which our author 
is deeply indebted. Chapter IV , upon religion 
and moral:, is of great value as presenting an 
approximation of the actual condition of Israel 
during the period of the Judges. Yet the 
learned author in Section 957 would seem to lay 
too much stress upon hypotheses. Book X, is 
devoted to Hebrews and Chaldzans; treats of 
Babylon and Nebuchadnezzar, of Judah’s vas- 
salage, of Jeremiah and Habakkuk, and the 
Chaldeans. Itthen takes upthe exile, the fall of 
Jerusalem, the condition of the remnant of Judah 
in Palestine and the Deportation, and concludes 
with the consideration of the Hebrew people in 
Babylonia. The chapters upon the subject are 
of great interest. The original research of our 
author is always in ¢vidence, and he has availed 
himself of the mass of German writings upon tke 
topics. From this data he draws conclusions of 
value. It is, however, of interest to note the 
antagonism of Dr. McCurdy to Ihring on many 
points, particularly upon the Sabbath (Section 
1346). ‘Book XI., the concluding portion of the 
work, continues the treatment of the exile. For 
the first time in English the effect of the captiv- 
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ity upon the Hebrew character is clearly set 
forth The debt Israel’s mercantile capacity 
owes to the Babylonian captivity has never been 
so interestingly stated. The closing chapters of 
this volume are devoted to the reign of Cyrus, 
the end of exile and prophetic ideals. If asked 
to sum up the work of Professor McCurdy we 
should say: The best treatment of its subject in 
English. It embodies the result of the latest 
and most scientifically accurate investigation. It 
is written in a popular style, and, despite minor 
faults, mention of which would seem invidious 
here, is unique in its excellence.—Baltimore 
. 


The North American of Yesterday. A compara- 
tive study of North American Indian life, cus- 
toms, and products, on the theory of the eth- 
nic unity of the race. By Frederick S. 
Dellenbaugh. With over 350 illustrations. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Mr. Dellenbaugh’s volume is a comparative 
stady of North American Indian life, customs, 
and products on the theory of the ethnic unity of 
the aboriginal race, and is published with the 
hope that it may arouse a deeper public interest 
in the collecting of information concerning a 
people who are fast disappearing and whose 
records and remains will disappear with them if 
a determined and immediate effort is not made 
by white men to put them into some lasting 
form. This work is already und r way under 
the direction of the United States Bureau of 
Ethnology, the Smithsonian Iastitution, and the 
Peabody and American Museums, while much 
individual investigation has been carried on by 
such brilliant men as Parkm:n, Bancroft, Brin- 
ton, Prescott, and many others; but what Mr. 
Dellenbaugh aims at is the destruction of the 
apathetic and contemptuous attitude which most 
Americans of to-day assume toward a people 
who for so long had half a world to th:m- 
selves. 

* * * & & 

An immense amount of information concern- 
ing Indian ways and works, even in prehistoric 
times, has been gained by the patient efforts of 
those who have so far interested themselves in 
this people, and there is no small share of it in 
Mr. Dellenbaugh’s book He does not claim 
that it is by any means an exhaustive treatise, 
and often brings his reader up short in some 
very entertaining bit of discussion with a remark 
to the effect that more can be found if desired 
on this or that point in Brinton or Parkman or 
some one else. A criticism of the book that 
seems fair is that it is too detailed for the general 
treatise, which is what it pretends to be, and not 
detailed enough to make it of great value from a 
scientific poiat of view. The style of the writer 
is lucid, and his own enthusiasm and devotion 
to the subject are everywhere manifest He 
does not see many faults in these first Americans, 
and those few he is very much inclined to at- 
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tribute to the coming of the Europeans, whose 
gay banners, he says, glowed on one side with 
hope for one race and were black on the reverse 
with despair for another. The illustrations are 


many and beautiful, and add appreciably to the 

value and interest of the book, but its weight, 

due to the grade of paper necessary for the 

photographs, is appalling, and renders _ its 

perusal for any length of time really impossible. 
* + £: & 4 


It is hardly possible, even ina review, to give 
much idea of the vast amount of detailed 
information contained in Mr. Dellenbaugh’s 
work, or of the completeness with which in 
every phase of Amerindian life he traces the 
idea of the ethnic unity of the tribes and their 
distinctive character when compared with other 
nations. This is the keynote of the book.—¥. 
Y. Times. 


The Rise of the Book Plate, 


By W. G. Bow 
doin, New York Russell. 


Mr. W. G. Bowdoin has prepared a volume 
on The Rise of the Book Plate, the ownerships 
and collecting of which little labels seem to be 
constantly growing in popularity and extent. 

Mr. Heary Biackwell of New York, whose 
large and well arranged collection of gocd book 
plates is so well known to all American collectors, 
contributes an introduction and an interesting 
paper on the study aud arrangement of book 
plates, in which valuable advice to young col- 
lecters will be found. He tells u3 there are 
about two hundred thousand specimens of book 
plates in existence, and that, while collections 
of good plates are growing more and more diffi- 
cult to make from year to year, it is far better a 
collection should grow slowly, so that its owner 
may know exactly which plate he has, and the 
history and environment of its owner. 

The collector who appreciates art, as well as 
the j»y of collecting, finds book plates unusually 
fascinating, something in fact totally different 
from any other hobby, and the more interested he 
gets the deeper he becomes involved in his pur- 
suit. With each addition to his collection he 
should be able to tell at a glance, if he already 
has it, to what nation it belongs, and to forma 
good idea as to who engraved or designed it, be 
it ancient or modern. The age of a plate that 
is not dated can, by the expert collector, be told 
with a great deal of certainty; even by the 
amateur it is not hard to determine, as plates have 
their ow. individuality and characteristics at 
certain periods. To study book plates thoroughly 
means that you must have a knowledge of 
heraldry, geography, genealogy and biography, 
be the possessor of a good library on all of these 
subjects, and have familiarity with everything 
that has been published on the subject. 

Mr. Bowdoin, the author of the book, in an 
esssay of about seven pages, describes the rise 
of the book plate from the fifteenth cextury ex- 
amples down through their history for over 400 





190 


years. And if it is true that Japan used this 
small mark of book ownership as early as the 
tenth century, the history of the book plate as- 
sumes an even greater age. Outside Japan it is 
quite safe to make the assertion that Germany 
was the first to use these little labels, crude and 
inartistic in most instances; remembering, too, 
that the first use of book plates and the invention 
of printing are nearly synonymous. 

The most interesting and original portion of 
the book however, and the one which will best 
recommend it to collectors, is the last section, 
containing slightly over 150 pages which is en- 
tirely devoted to reproductions of the book plates 
of all countries and ages—largely modern, how- 
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ever, and containing a much larger proportion of 
English and American examples of Con- 
tinental plates. There are 212 reproductions in 
all, containing all sorts and varieties of plates— 
some extremely beautiful, others interesting from 
their owners’ rather than from the artistic stand- 
point ; some ugly, others only commonplace, but 
all poorly reproduced, although printed on Japan 
paper, albeit of very poor quality. The book 
also contains two interesting full page illustra- 
tions of book plates by E. D. French, ‘* The 
Mark Skinner Library’? and the Edward Court- 
land Gale plate, printéd from the original cop- 
perplates on good Japan paper, which are thor- 
oughly satisfactoroy in every way. 
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BARR.—Manuai of Diseases of the Ear. Including those of the Nose and Threat in Re- 
lation tothe Ear. For the wse of Studemts and Practitioners of Medicine. By THomAs 
Barr, M.D., Lecturer of Diseases of the Ear, Glasgow University, etc., etc. Third Edi- 
tion, Revised and Partially Rewritten. With Two Hundred and Thirty-six Illustrations. 
23 + 429 p. 8°, cl., met $4.00. 

BEE CHING.—Two Lectures introductory te the Study of Poetry. By the Rev. H. 
C,. BEECHING, M.A., late Clark Lecturer at Trinity College, Cambridge ; Professor of Pas- 
toral Theology at King’s College, London; Chaplain to the Hon. Soc. of Lincoln’s Inn. 
57 p. 12° (Cambridge University Press ser. ), cl., #e¢ 60 cents. 


BEOWULF.—Beowulf, and the Fight at Finnsburg. A Translation into Modern English 
Prose, with an Introduction and Notes, by JoHN R. CLARK HALL, M.A., Ph.D., Author of 
‘*A Concise Anglo Saxon Dictionary,’’ etc. With twelve Illustrations. 45 + 203 p. 12°, 
cl., net $1.50. 

BICKERTON.—The Romance of the Heavens. By A. W. Bickerton, Professor of 
Chemistry, Canterbury College, Christchurch, New Zealand University, Author of ‘‘ The 
Romance of the Earth.”” 284 p. 12°, cl., $1.25. 


BOTSFORD.—A History of Rome for High Schools and Academies. By Grorce 
WILLIs BotsrorD, Ph.D., Instructor in the Histery of Greece and Rome in Harvard Uni- 
versity ; Author of ‘* A History of Greece’’ and ‘‘ The Development of the Athenian Con- 
stitution.’? With Maps and numerous Illustrations. 14 -+ 396 p. 12°, hf. leath., #e# $1.10, 


BUTLER.—Dante: His Times and His Work, By Axtnur JoHN Burier, late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Second Edition. 9 -+- 201 p. 18°, cl., $1.50. 
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CALDECOTT.—The Philosophy of Religion in England and America. By Atrrep 
CALDECOTT, D.D., Professor of Logic and Mental Philosophy in King’s College, London, 
formerly Fellow and Dean of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 16-4 434 p. 8°, cl., net 
$3.00. 


CARPENTER.—Notes for Teachers of English Composition. (To be used in connec- 
tion with ‘‘ Elements of Rhetoric andj English Composition,’’ First High School Course. ) 
By G. R. CARPENTER, Professor of Rhetoric and English Composition in Columbia Univer- 
sity. ¢. 29 p. 12°, pap., met 25c. 

CHEYNEY.—An Introduction to the Industrial and Social History of England. By 
EpwWARD P. CHENEY, Professor of European History in the University of Pennsylvania. 
c. 10 + 317 p. il. 12°, cl., set $1.40. 


COHEN.—Practical Organic Chemistry for Advanced Students. By Jutius B. 
CouEn, Ph.D., Lecturer on Organic Chemistry, the Yorkshire College, Lecturer in the 
Victoria University, and Associate of the Owens College. 11 -+ 284 p. il. 12°, cl., #eé 80c. 


COURTNEY.—The Working Constitution of ‘the United Kingdom. By Lroxarp 
CourTNEY. c. 8+ 383 p.[8°, cl., sez $2.00. 


DIONYSIUS.—Dionysius of Halicarnassus. The Three Literary Letters (Ep. ad Am- 
mum I, Ep. ad Pompeium, Ep. ad Ammezum II), The Greek Text Edited with English 
Translation, Facsimile, Notes, Glossary of Rhetorical and Grammatical Terms, Bibliography, 
and Introductory Essay on Dionysius as a Literary Critic, by W. RHys Roberts, Litt.D., 
Professor of Greek in the University'College”of North Wales, Bangor ; late Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge ; Editor of ‘* Longinus on the Sublime.’’ 11 -+- 232 p, 8° (Cambridge 
University Press ser.), cl., #e¢ $2.50. 


DRINKWATER.—First Aid to the Injured and Ambulance Drill. By H. Drinx- 
WATER, M.D. 7-+ 104 p. il. 16° (Temple Cyclopzedic Primers), cl., met 40c. 


EARLY ENGLISH PRINTED BOOKS IN} THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, CAM- 
BRIDGE (1475-1640). Vol. I.—Caxton to F. Kingston. 18-+ 632 p. (Cam- 
bridge University Press ser.), cl. et $5.00. 


EDUCATION IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Lectures delivered in the Education 

Section of the Cambridge University{Extension Summer Meeting in August, 1900. Edited 
by R. D. Rosgrts, M.A., D.Sc, (Lond.); Secretary for Lectures of the Local Examina- 
tions and LecturesjSyndicate.“ 11 +- 274 p. 12° (Cambridge University Press ser. ), cl., et 
$1.00, 
The contents are as follows: Christian Work in Public Schools. By the Rev. H. Montagu 
Butler.—Some Aspects of Theory and Practice in Infant Education. By Miss Agnes Ward.— 
Primary Education in the Nineteenth Century. By Sir Joshua Fitch.—Secondary Education 
Legislation. By R. P. Scott.—Secondary Education of Girls. By Miss F. Gadesden — 
The Teaching of History in England during the Nineteenth Century. By H. F. Withers. 
—The Teaching of Science in Schools. By C. W. Kimmins.—Incustrial Education. By 
Sir Philip Magnus.—The Training of Teachers. By Miss E. P, Hughes.—The University 
Extension Movement. By Sir Richard Jebb.—The Higher Education of Women. By Mrs. 
Henry Sidgwick.—National* Education and Social Ideals. By M. E. Sadler.—Outlines of 
the Development of Educational Ideas during the Nineteenth Century. By W. Rein. 

ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by JoHN Moriry. 12°, cl., ea. 40 ¢. 


Addison. By W. J. CourtHorps. Hume. By T. H. Huxtey. 
Bacon. By R. W. Cuurcu. Johnson. By Leste STEerHEn. 
Bentley. By R. C. Jess. Keats. By Sipney Cotvin. 
Bunyan. By J. A. Froupz. Lamb. By ALFRED AINGER. 


Burke. By JoHN Mor.ey. Landor. By Sipngy Cotvin. 
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Burns. By Principat SHAIRP. Locke. By THomAs FowLEr. 

Byron. By JouN NicHOL. Macaulay. By J. C. Morison. 
Carlyle. By Joun Nicnot. Milton. By Marx PATTISON. 
Chaucer. By A. W. Warp. Pope. By Lxsiiz STEPHEN. 
Coleridge. By H. D. TrRaAItu. Scott. By Ricuarp H. Hutton. 
Cowper. By GoLpwin SMITH. Shelley. By J. A. Symonps. 

Defoe. By W. Minto. Sheridan. By Mrs, OLIPHANT. 

De Quincey. By D. Masson. Sir Philip Sidney. By J. A. Symenps. 
Dickens. By A. W. WARD. Southey. By Epwarp Downpkn. 
Dryden. By G. SAINTsBURY. Spenser. By R. W. Cuurcu. 
Fielding. By Austin Dosson. Sterne. By H. D. Trait, 

Gibbon. By J. C. Morison, Swift. By Lesiiz StePHEn. 
Goldsmith. By Wm, Brack. Thackeray. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
Gray. By Epmunp Gossz, Wordsworth, By F. W. H. Myers. 


ENGLISH fiEN OF LETTERS. Also bound as follows. Three biographies in each volume 
12°, cl.,"ea. $1.00. : ; 

Chaucer, Sy ADOLPHUS WILLIAM WARD. Spenser. ByR.W. Cuurcn. Dryden. 
By GEorGE SAINTSBURY. 

Milton. By Marx Pattison, B.D. Goldsmith. By Witu1aAm Brack. Cowper. 
By GoLDWIN SMITH. 

Byron. By JoHN Nicnot. Shelley. By JouHn AppINcTON Symonps. Keats. By 
SipnEY COLvIN, M.A, 

Wordsworth. By F. W. H. Myers. Southey. By EpwArp Dowpen. Landor. 
By Srpnzy CoLvin, M.A. 

Lamb. By ALrrep AincER. Addison. By W.J.CourtHorz. Swift. By Lest 
STEPHEN. 

Scott. By RicHArp H. Hutton. Burns. By Principat SHARP. Coleridge. By 
H. D. Trai. 

Hume. By T. H. Huxigy, F.R.S. Locke. By THomAs Fowter. Burke. By 
JoHN Morey. 

Fielding. By AustIN Dosson, Thackeray. By ANTHONY TRoLLore. Dickens. 
By ADOLPHUS WILLIAM WARD. 

Gibbon, By J. Cotter Morison. Carlyle. By Joun Nichor. Macaulay. By 
J. CotTER Morison. 

Sidney. By J. A. Symonps, De Quincey. By Davip Masson. Sheridan. By 
Mrs. OLIPHANT. 

Pope. By Lrsiiz STEPHEN. Johnson, By Lzsitiz STEPHEN. Gray. By EpmMuND 
Gossk. 

Bacon. ByR.W.CuHurcH. Bunyon. ByJ.A.Froupz. Bentley. By R.C. Jess. 

GOOCH.—Annals of Politics and Culture (1492-1899). By G. P. Goocu, M.A., late 
Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge ; Author of ‘‘ English Democratic Ideas in the Sev- 
enteenth Century.’’ With an Introductory Note by Lord Acton. 9-4 530 p. 8° (Cam- 
btidge University Press ser. ), cl., met $2.25. 

GREGORY AND SIMMONS.—A [lanual of Elementary Science. A Course of Work 
in Physics, Chemistry and Astronomy. By R. A. Grecory, F.R.A.S., Professor of As- 
tronomy, Queen’s College, London, and A. T. Simmons, B.Sc. (Lond. ), Associate of the 
Royal College of Science, London. 8 +- 129 p. il., 12°, cl., met 80c. 

HALL.—The Common Sense of Commercial Arithmetic. By Gzorcz HALL, Principal 
of Petersburg Academy, Petersburg, Virginia. c. 12 - 187 p. 12°, cl., met 60c. 

HAPGOOD.—The Stage in America, 1897-1900. By Norman Hapcoop, Author of 
‘¢ Abraham Lincoln, the Man of the People,’’ ‘‘ Daniel Webster,’’ ‘‘ Literary Statesmen,” 
etc. c. 8+ 408 p. 12°, cl., $1.75. 
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HARRISON.—The Writings of King Alfred, d. 901. By Freprric Harrison, M.A., 
Honorary Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford. (An address delivered at Harvard College, 
Mass., March, 1901.) c. 31 p. 12°, pap., ef 25c. 

HEWLETT.—Pan and the Young Shepherd. A Pastoral in Two Acts. By MAURICE 
H&WLETT. c. 140 p. 12°, cl., $1.25. 

The American rights to Pan and the Young Shepherd have been acquired by The Macmillan 
Company. 
HIATT.—Beverly Minster. An Illustrated Account of its History and Fabric. By CHARLES 


Hiatt, Author of ‘*Chester ; the Cathedral and See,’’ etc. 135 p. 12°, cl., 60c, Unt- 
form with Bells Cathedral Series. 


HINDE.—The Masai Language. Grammatical Notes together with a Vocabulary. Compiled 
by HILpDEGARDE HINDE. 9 + 75 p. 12° (Cambridge University Press ser.), cl., #é¢ $1.00. 


JEBB.—Macaulay. A Lecture delivered at Cambridge on August 10, 1900, in connection with 
the Summer Meeting of University Extension Students. By Sir RicHARD C, Jess, M.P., 
Regius Professor of Greek and Fellow of Trinity College in the University of Cambridge. 
59 p. 12° (Cambridge University Press ser.), cl., met 6oc. 


JOHNSON.—Arrows of the Almighty. By Owgn JoHNSON. c. 405 p. 12°, cl., $1.50. 


KENNETT.—A Short Account of the Hebrew Tenses. By the Rev. R. H. KENNETT, 
M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Queen’s College, Cambridge, University Lecturer in Aramaic. 
8+ 104 p. 12° (Cambridge University Press ser. ), cl., #e¢ $1.00. 


MASSE.—The Abbey Church of Tewksbury. With some account of the Priory Church 
of Deerhurst, Gloucestershire. By H. J. L. J. Masst, M.A., Author of ‘‘ Gloucester 


Cathedral.’? With XLVI. Illustrations, 12-4 126 p. 12°, cl., 60c. Uniform with Bell's 
Cathedral Series. 


FicCONNELL.—The Evolution of Immortality. By S. D. McConng.t, D.D., D.C.L. 
c. 204 p. 12°, cl., $1.25. 


McCURDY.—History, Prophecy and the Monuments; or, Israel and the Nations, 
By JAMES FREDERICK McCurpy, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Oriental Languages in Univer- 
sity College, Toronto. Volume III., completing the work. c. 23+ 470 p. 8°, cl., met $3.00. 


MEAKIN.—The Land of the Moors. A Comprehensive Description. By BuDGETT MEAKIN, 
for some years Editor of ‘‘ The Times of Morocco,’’ Author of ‘‘ An Introduction to the 
Arabic of Moroceo,’’ ‘‘The Moorish Empire, a Historical Epitome,’’ ‘‘ The Moors,”’ 
Sons of Ishmael,’’ etc. With 83 illustrations anda map. 31+ 464 p. 8°, cl., $5.00. 


MEYER.—Robert Annys: Poor Priest. A Tale of the Great Uprising. By ANNIE 
NATHAN MEYER. c. 5+ 347 p. 12°, cl., $1.50. 


PANTIN.—Macmillan’s Latin Course. Third Part: Easy Exercises in Continuous Prose. 
By W. E. P. PANTIN, M.A., Assistamt Master at St. Paul’s School. 11-++ 310 p. 12°, cl., 
net 80c. Key to above, net $1.50. 

PASTON (THE) LETTERS, 1422-1509 A.D. A Reprint of the Edition of 1872-5, which 
contained upwards of Five Hundred Letters, etc., till then unpublished, to which are now 
added others in a Supplement after the Introduction. Edited By JAmEs GAIRDNER, of the 
Public Record Office. In Four Volumes. 12°, cl., 4 vols, im box, $8.00. 

PATER.—Greek Studies. A Series of Essays. By WAtTsR PatzR, Fellow of Brasenose 
College. 298 p. 8° ( Edition de luxe, Vol. VII.), cl., met $3.00. (Can be supplied only on 
previous orders for sets, ) 

PHILLIPS.—Pintoricchio. By Evgtyn Marcu PHILurrs. 9 +170 p. 12° il. (Great 
Masters in Painting and Sculpture), cl., $1.75. 
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PROCTER AND FRERE.—A New History of the Book of Common Prayer. With 
a Rationale of its Offices. On the Basis of the Former Work, by FRANcIs Procter, M.A., 
Vicar of Witton, Norfolk. Revised and Rewritten by WALTER HowARD FReERg, M.A., 
Priest of the Community of the Resurrection. 20-- 699 p. 12°, cl., #e¢ $3.00. 

PULLAN.—The Books of the New Testament. By the Rev. LzicHTon PULLAN, Fellow 
of St. John Baptist’s College, Oxford; Lecturer in Theology at St. John’s, Oriel, and 
Queen’s Colleges. 8-+ 300 p. 12°, cl., met $1.25. 

RANDALL-fACIVER AND WILKIN.—Libyan Notes. By DAvip RANDALL-MACIVER, 
M.A., Laycock Student of Egyptology at Worcester College, Oxford ; formerly a scholar of 
Queen’s College, Oxford, and ANTHONY WILKIN, B.A., late of King’s College, Cambridge. 
8 + 113 p. 4°, il., cl., set $6.50. 

Contains frontispiece in color and twenty-five full-page plates in collotype and half-tone. 

ROBERTS.—A Treatise on the History of Confession until it Developed into 
Auricular Confession, A.D. 1215, ByC. M. Roperts, B.D., Rector of Aldridge, 
Staffordshire ; sometime Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; Head Master of Mon- 
mouth School, 1859-1891 ; Rector of Brinkley, Cambridgeshire, 1889-1893. 8-124 
p. 12° (Cambridge University Press ser. ), cl., #e¢ $1.00. 


ROBERTS.—Practical Advice for Marine Engineers. With Sixty-four Illustrations. By 
CHarLtes W. Roperts, M.I.Mar.E., Practical Engineer and Draughtsman. Second 
Edition. 8-+-150p. 12°, cl., 75¢. 

ROBINSON.—Unity in Christ, and Other Sermons. By J. Axmitace Rosinson, D.D., 
Canon of Westminster. 16 + 298 p. 12°, cl., $1 75. 

ROUTLEDGE.—The Church of St. Martin, Canterbury. An Illustrated Account of its 
History and Fabric. By the Rev. C. F. Rouriepcgr, M,A., F.S.A., Hon. Canon of 
Canterbury. Uniformwith Bel? s Cathedral Series. 101 p. 12° cl., 60¢. 

SALMON.—Domestic Service. By Lucy MAyNnArp SALMoNn. Second Edition. With an 
Additienal Chapter on Domestic Service in Europe. c. 27 + 338 p. 8°, cl , $2.00. 


SCHILLER.—Wallenstein, Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Map, by MAX WINKLER, 
Ph.D., Acting Professor of German, University of Michigan. c. 76-446 p. 12° (Mac- 
millan’s German Classics ser.), cl., e¢ $1.00. 


pas~ Note change of price. 


SCHIEIL.—Text-800k of Zoology Treated from a Biological Standpoint. By Dr. 
Otto ScHMEIL. Translated from the German by RUDOLF ROsENSTOCK, M.A. Edited by 
J. T. CunntncHAM, M.A, With numerous illustrations. 16-+- 403 p. 8°, cl., set $4.00. 


SCHULTZ AND BARNSLEY.— Byzantine Architecture in Greece. The Monastery of 
Saint Luke of Stiris, in Phocis, and the Dependent Monastery of Saint Nicholas in the 
Fields, near Skripou, in Boeotia. By ROBERT WEIR SCHULTZ, Gold Medallist and Travel- 
ling Student in Architecture of the Royal Academy of Arts (1887-89), and SipNey HowarD 
BARNSLEY, lately Members of the British School at Athens. Published for the Committee 
of the School. 12-+ 76 p. + 60 Plates, Imp. 4°, cl., 2«¢ $20.00. 

SCHUSTER AND LEES.—Advanced Exercises in Practical Physics. By ArTHUR 
ScHuSTER, Ph.D., F.R.S., Langworthy Professor of Physics and Director of the Physical 
Laboratories in the Owens College, Manchester, and CHARLES H. Lugs, D.Sc., Lecturer on 
Physics and Assistant Director of the Physical Laboratories in the Owens College, Manches- 
ter. 10-4 368 p. 8° (Cambridge University Press ser.), cl., #e¢ $2.00. 

SCOTT.—Francis Hutcheson. His Life, Teaching and Position in the History of Philos- 
ophy. By WitiiAM Rosert Scott, M.A, (Trinity College, Dublin), D.Phil. (St. An- 
drews), F.R.$.A. (Ireland), Assistant to the Professor of Moral Philosophy and Lecturer 


in the University of St. Andrews. 20-296 p. 8° (Cambridge University Press ser. ), cl., 
net $2.00. 
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SHAKESPEARE.—The Chiswick Shakespeare. Second part of King Henry !V. With 
an introduction and Notes by JoHN DENNIS, and Illustrations by ByAM SHAW. 146 p. 18°, 
cl., 35 cents. 

S"ITH.—The Old Testament in the Jewish Church. A Course of Lectures on Biblical 
Criticism. By W. RoBerTsoN SMITH. Second Edition, Revised and Much Enlarged 
[1895]. 14-4458 p. 8°, cl., $3.50. 

ST&UDING.—Greek and Roman [iythology and Heroic Legend. By Professer H. 
STEUDING. Translated from the German and edited by Lionzt D. BARNETT, M.A., 
D.Litt. 7+ 134 p. il. 16° (Temple Cyclopzdic Primers), cl., #e¢ 40c. 

TESIPLE (THE) CLASSICS. Under the General Editorship of IsRAzL GOLLANCZ. New 

Volumes. 16°, cl., ea. §0c. Limp leath., ea. 75c. 

Essays. First Series. 

Essays. Second Series and Nature. By RALPH WALDO EMERSON. Edited by WAL- 
TER JERROLD, 

The Rule and Exercises of Holy Dying. By Jerzmy TayLor. Edited by A. R. 
WALLER. 

TEMPiE (THE) CYCLOPAEDIC PRIMERS. New Volume. The Child: His Nature 
and Nurture. By W. B. Drummonp. 146 p. 16°, cl., met 400, 

TEMPLE (THE) DRAMATISTS. New Volume. Ralph Roister Doister. The first 
regular English Comedy. By NICHOLAS UDALL. Edited with a Preface, Notes, and 
Glossary by W. H. WiLtiAMs, M.A., and P, A. Rosin, M.A. 15 + 140 p. 32°, cl., 45¢. 
Limp leath., 65c. 

TITCHENER.—Experimental Psychology. A Manual of Laboratory Practice. By Ep- 
WARD BRADFORD TITCHENER. 

Volume I. Qualitative Experiments. Part II. Instructors’ Manual. oc. 33+ 
456 p. 8°, cl., met $2.50, 

TURNER.—A List of the Works Contributed to Public Exhibitions. By J. M. W. 
TuRNER, R.A. With Notes by C. F. BELL, Hon. M.A., Oxford. 14-4 184 p. 8°, cl., 
net $7 00. 

Edition limited to 350 copies. 


WATERS.—Piero Della Francesca. By W. G. Watsrs, M.A., Woreester College, Ox- 
ford. 10-135 p. il. 12° (Great Masters im Painting and Sculpture), cl., $1.75. 

WEST.—Key to the Questions Contained in West’s Elements of English Gram- 
mar and Esglish Grammar for Beginners. By A. S. West, M.A., Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 112 p. 12° (Cambridge University Press ser. ), cl., #e¢, $1.25. 


WHITTAKER.—The Neo-Platonists: a Study in the History of Hellenism. By 
THomas WHITTAKER, Author of ‘‘ Essays and Notices, Philosophical and Psychological.’’ 
13 + 231 p. 8° (Cambridge University Press ser. ), cl., set, $2.00. 

WILLIAMS.—Harrow. By J. FiscHer WILLIAMS, M.A., sometime Fellow of New College, 
Oxford, and Scholar of Harrow School. With forty-eight illustrations from photographs, 
old engravings, and water-color drawings. 14-+ 226 p. 12° (Handbooks to the Great Pub- 
lic Schools), cl., $1.50. 

WILLEY.— Zoological Results. Based on Material from New Britain, New Guinea, Loyalty 
Islands, and Elsewhere, collected during the years 1895, 1896 and 1897. By ARTHUR 
WILLEY, D.Sc. Lond., Hon. M.A.Cantab., Lecturer on Biology in Guy’s Hospital, London. 
Part V. (December, 1900). 531-690 p. il. 4° (Cambridge University Press ser.), pap., 
net $4.50. 

WOODLEY.—Foundation Lessons in English. By O. 1. Woopiey, Superintendent of 
Schools, Menominee, Michigan, and M.S. Wooptry. BookI. c. 7 + 201 p. il., 12°, 
cl , et 40c. 
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AN AMERICAN NOVEL 


THE HERITAGE 
OF UNREST 


GWENDOLEN OVERTON 
Cloth, 8vo, $1.50 





NEW YORK: 


To all who thirst for life as it is or as it has’ been in these United 
States, who hunger for fiction that will reveal that life, we say, behold 
a book! Welcome to a daugher of Arizona, one-quarter child of 
the soil itself, with wild native blood in her veins. 

Read “ The Heritage of Unrest”; it is at least a vital American 
human document. Here is an author who will be heard from 
again — Mail and Express. 


BOSTON: 


“ The Heritage of Unrest” is strong in what is left unsaid as well as 
in what is said, and while the author’s pictures usually show work- 
manship, it is very good workmanship. Nothing impresses the 
reader more than that this is not photography ; it is art. 

—Boston Herald. 
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CHICAGO: 
The book is one to be highly recommended and its author and 
publisher to be congratulated.—Chicago Tribune. 

LONDON: 


By far the most striking and brilliant novel on our list this week is 
“ The Heritage of Unrest” by an American lady named Gwendolen 
Overton.— The Spectator. 





THE HERITAGE OF UNREST 
IS PUBLISHED BY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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tHE ARTIST 


An Illustrated Monthly Record of Arts, Crafts, ana Industries 


35 CENTS, 


YEARLY, $3.50. 





Published by TRUSLOVE, HANSON & COMBA, Ltd., NEW YORK. 


A Beautifully Illustrated Magazine, which covers in its survey 
The Field of Art in European Countries, and is devoted 
to the Arts and Crafts Movement in America. 
BOUND VOLUMES (of four months each), $2.00 each. 
sACK NUMBERS will be forwarded on receipt of 35 cents each. 
THE ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION is $3.50, post free, throughout the United States and 


Camada. 





SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS : 





CRITIC: “Tue Artist is a haad 


poelitan magazine, very profusely illustrated.” 


DIAL: ‘‘ Tus Artist is one of the best of the art journals.” 


THE ARGUS: “One of the hand t 





published is Taz Artist.”’_ 


THE TIMES-UNION; “Tue Artist is a) periodical replete with suggestions for painters andé decora- 


tors, or any who are engaged in diversified art lines.” 


BROOKLYN DAILY EAGLE: “It is the art of the artisan that occupies most of its space, and this 
is an art that really concerns more people than pictures do, it is art to enceurage.”’ 


NEW ORLEANS DAILY ITEM: “. 


. « The scope of Tuz Artist jis unbounded. . . 


- The 


execution is typographically perfect, andthe illustrations art itself.”’ 


LITERARY WORLD:“. 
occupations centre in the world of applied art. . . . 
whe desire to rise in their professions.” 


. . handsome and engaging candidate for the faver of those whose ta stes or 
¢ recommend it warmly to all art students and to all artisans 





BOOKS ON ARTS AND CRAFTS, PICTURES, ETC, 


Pottery and Porcelain. 
A Guide to Collectors, By Frepsricx LITCHFIELD. 
ith 150 illustrations of specimens of various fac- 
tories. 7 plates colored in fac-simile of the speci- 
mens represented, and marks and monograms of all 
the important makers, Royal 8ve. Cloth, gilt top. 
Snut.4g —— aes 
(lustrated History of Furniture. 
By Frepsrick Litcurigyp. With 300 illustra- 
tions of examples of different periods and nations. 
Imperial 8vo, Feurth edition. Cloth. $6 net. 
Measured Drawings of French Furni- 
ture. 
From the collection of South Kensington Museum. 
W.G. Pautson Townsend. In 12 parts. Folio 
(15x11 inehes). $3 each. Complete in 12 parts, 
$25 net. 
The Cabinet-[laker and Uphelsterer’s 
Guide. 
Some 300 different designs, engraved on 128 plates, 
from drawings by A. Herrtewnite & Co. Third 
edition, improved. Folio. Speckled cloth. $16 net, 
Chippendale, Sheraton and Hepplewhite 
Furniture Designs. 
Reproduced and arranged by J. Munro Betr. 4to. 
$15 net. 
The Renaissance in Italian Art (Sculp- 
ture and Painting). 
A Handbook for Students and Travelers. In three 
parts. Each part complete in itself. Illustrated, 
and with separated appendix and index. By SxL- 
Wyn Brinton, B.A. (Barrister-at-Law). x12mo. 
Cloth. Part I.,75 cents,net; Part Il, $1.25, net; 
Part III, $2 net. 





Art Crafts for Amateurs. 


Written by Frep. Mitter. With numereus illus- 
trations and special desigus for binding, end papers» 
and title page. Post 8vo. Cloth. $2. 


The Training of a Craftsman. 


Written by Frep. Mixxer. Illustrated by many 
workers in the art crafts. With over 150 illustra- 
tions, Post 8vo. Cloth. $2. 


Embroidery, or the Craft of the Needle 


By W. G. Pautson Townsgenp (Design Master at 
the Royal School of Art Needl k), assisted by 
Louisa F, Pzset and ethers. With preface b 
WaALter CRANg, containing 70 illustrations, rae f 
ing examples from the South Kensingten Museum 
Collection, also from designs by the late Sir Ep- 
WARD BurneE-Jonas and WILLIAM Morris, and by 
WALTER CRANE, SeLtwyn ImaGe, G. FAULKNER 
ARMITAGE, the Author, and others. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth. $1.50 net. 


Gas Blowing and Working. 


For amateurs, experimentalists and technicians. 
With colored frontispiece and numerous illustra- 
tions. By Tuomas Boras, F.C.S., F.1.C. 12mo. 
Cloth. $1. 


Plastering, Plain and‘Decorative. 


A Practical Treatise onthe Art and Craft of Plas- 

teringand Modeling. By W1tt1am Mit ar, Plas- 

terer and Modeller. Fully illustrated with 53 full- 

page plates and about 237 smaller illustrations 

(comprising 506 figures) in the text. Thick large 

4to. Containing 600 pages of text, strongly bound 
. incloth, $7.50 net. 








TRUSLOVE, HANSON & COMBA, Ltd., 67 Fifth Ave, New York 
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“This publication has in fact no equal.”—Christian Work, New York. 


THE LIVING AGE 


GRres 





FOUNDED BY E. LITTELL IN 1844 


A Weekly Magazine of 
FOREIGN Giving yearly 3300 Double Column 


Octavo Pages of Matter, (Makin : 
PERIODICAL Four Large Volumes) leiahiaal ; 








LITERATU RE in Quality and Quantity.* 
THE ABLEST MINDS OF THE AGE 


Contribute to make this periodical 








q 


| hae Spe eee in Scope, Character, 
Completeness, Comprehensiveness 
APPEALS 
To Every Reader of Intelligence and Literary Taste 


Every intelligent reader will find in 


THE LIVING AGE 


Food to Nourish, Stimulate and Inspire Thought 
The ablest and brightest men 
and women of the world 
have read and commended it during more than half a century 
Published weekly at $6.00 a year, postpaid. Single numbers, 15 cents each, 
Address Tor Livinc AcE Company, P. O. Box 5206, Boston 


The Living Age for the Summer 
SPECIAL TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


SIXTEEN WEEKS FOR ONE DOLLAR 


As a special inducement to any who may desire to make a trial subscrip- 


tion we will send the magazine for sixteen weeks, beginning at any desired : 








date, for one dollar. 


COUPON Fill oP yd address and send this Coupon 
with One Dollar to the publishers. 








THE LIVING AGE CO. 
13% Bromfield Street, Boston. 


Dear Sirs: 
For the enclosed $1.00 please send The Living Age “ my 
as per your aa- 
vertisement containing Special Trial Subscription Offer. 
Name 





P. O. Address 
Trial Subscription. 2 
PRG DONG DEDEDE MEDEA ME CRE 
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EVERY SATURDAY MORNING 





The New York Journal’s 


SATURDAY BOOK MAGAZINE 


mit La. “Scene 
ALL ABOU NEW BOOKS AND 
THEIR AUTHORS 
You will be able to talk intelligently about the popular books and 
authors of the day if you subscribe for The New York Journal’s SATUR- 


DAY BOOK MAGAZINE, issued as a supplement with the NEW YORK 
JOURNAL AND ADVERTISER every Saturday morning at $1 a year. 














The New York Journal’s Staff of Reviewers Includes 
Jutian HawtTuorne, R. K. Monxittrick, EpGar Fawcett, 
RicHARD LE GALLIENNE, ELLA WHEELER WILcox, Henry J. W. 
Dam, F. Marion CrRAwrorD, HEeNry GeorGE, Jr., Curtis Dun- 


equally well known. 





For One Dollar a year you will be thoroughly informed of all that is 
new and interesting in the world of literature. Send One Dollar and your 
name and address to 


HAM, ALAN Date, JAMES L. Forp, CAROLYN WELLS, and others 


The New York Journal Circulation Dept., 
15 Spruce Street, New York, and 


The New York Journal’s 


Saturday Book Magazine 


will be sent you every Saturday during the year. Sample copies 


2 CENTS EACH 


000000900000 0-0-0-0-0-00-0-0-0-0-0:0-0-0-0-0-00-0-0-0-0-0 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW 


A BI-MONTHLY JOURNAL 
DEVOTED TO THE 
PHILOSOPHICAL SCIENCES: METAPHYSICS, ETHICS, 
PSYCHOLOGY, LOGIC, ASSTHETICS, AND THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 
EDITED BY 
J. G. SCHURMAN 
J. E, CREIGHTON AND JAMES SETH. 





Vol. X. No. 3 (May, 1901) contains— 
1. Original Articles: 


i. Difficulties in the Kantian Doctrine of Space. Professor 
GrorGE S. FULLERTON. 


ii. The Influence of Schopenhauer upon Friedrich Nietzsche. 
Professor GRACE NEAL DOLsON. 


iii. An Examination of Sidgwick’s Proof of Utilitarianism. 
Dr. ERNEST ALBEE. 


iv. Pluralism: Empedocles and Democritus. Professor AL- 
FRED H. Lioyp. 


v. Evolution and Ethics. Professor Davip Irons. 


ll. Reviews of Books: 


B. Russell, A Critical Exposition of the Philosophy of Leibniz: 
by Professor George M. Duncan—S. £. Mezes, Ethics De- 
scriptive and Explanatory: by Professor E. B. McGilvary— 
W. W. Willoughby, Social Justice: by Dr. T. W. Taylor— 
W. Hastie, Kant’s Cosmogony : by Professor William Caldwell. 


Summaries of Articles. 
Notices of New Books. 
Notes. 





Address for literary communications, 
J. E. CREIGHTON, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. ¥. 
Address for business communications, 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Yearly Subscription, $3.00. Single Numbers, 60 cents. 
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SUL NCE 


4 WEEKLY FOURNAL DEVOTED TO THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 





EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 

S. Newcoms, Mathematics; R. S. Woopwarp, Mechanics; E. C. 
PickERING, Astronomy; T. C. MENDENHALL, Physics; R. H. 
Tuurston, Engineering; IRA Remsen, Chemistry; J. Le Conte, 
Geology; W. M. Davis, Physiography ; Henry F. Ossorn, Paleon- 
tology, W. K. Brooxs, C. Harr Merriam, Zoology, S. H. Scupper, 
Entomology; C. E. Bessey, N. L. Britton, Botany; C. S. Mxnot, 
Embryology, Histology; H. P. Bowprrcn, Physiology; J. S. 
Biiuincs, Hygiene ; J. McKEEn CatTeE.t, Psychology, J. W. PowE.t, 
Anthropology. 





The past history of SCIENCE isa sufficient guarantee of its 
future-usefulness. Such a Journat is essential to the advance and 
proper recognition of the scientific work of each country, and in 
America where men of science are scattered over a great area, 
with no single center for personal intercourse, it is peculiarly needful. 
With the growth of science and scientific institutions in America 
SCIENCE will occupy an even more important position than at 
present. It will continue to set a standard to the popular press in 
its treatment of scientific topics, to secure that general interest in 
science so essential to its material support, to enlarge the place of 
science in education and in life, and to demonstrate and increase the 
unity of science and the common interests of men of science. 





PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY 
Annual Subscription, $5.00. Single Numbers, 15 Cents. 





PUBLISHED BY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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$4.00 Per Annum Single Numbers $1.00 









The 
American Historical Review 


Board of Editors 
GEORGE B. ADAMS ANDREW C. McLAUGHLIN 
ALBERT BUSHNELL HART WILLIAM M. SLOANE; 
HARRY PRATT JUDSON H. MORSE STEPHENS 
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Managing Editor 
J. FRANKLIN JAMESON 
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Vol. VI, No. 3 APRIL 1901 









pele ant AS 


ISSUED QUARTERLY 


CONTENTS 
The Meeting of the American Historical Association at 






‘arse 






ESS 








Detroit and Ann Arbor iq 
GEORGE L BURR The Year 1000 and the Antecedents of the Crusades 
CHARLES GROSS The Political Influence of the University of Paris in the 
Middle Ages i 
CHARLES H. LEVERMORE The Rise of Metropolitan Journalism, 1800-1840 
JAMES F. RHODES Sherman’s March to the Sea 
PAUL S. REINSCH French Experience with Representative Government in the 






West Indies 


DOCUMENTS—The Society of Dissenters founded at New York in 1769; Miranda and the 
British Admiralty, 1804-1806 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS—Morris’s Histery of Colonization ; Gross’s Sources and Literature 
of English Histery; Roncire’s Histoire de la Marine Francaise, I1.; Corbett’s Zhe Suc- 
cessors of Drake; Stevens’s Thomas Hariet ; Morley’s (and Roosevelt’s) Oliver Crom- 
well; Spesrs’s The American Slave-Trade; Foster’s A Century of American Diple- 
macy ; Fiske’s The Mississippi Valley in the Civil War ; Cox's Military Peminiscences; 
and other reviews 
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(For a complete list of reviews see next page) 
NOTE—Whitman’s Ride 
NOTES AND NEWS 


THE TACrILLAN COPIPANY, 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York LONDON: MACIILLAN & CO., Ltd. 
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TwENTY-FIvE YEARS OF SUCCESS. 





The 


Journal of Education 


is of value to the advertiser 


BECAUSE it is read from cover to cover. 


Because the paper is preserved. Many of its readers 
have a complete file of the Journal. 


BECAUSE nearly every city in the United States has its 
subscribers to this paper. 


BECAUSE no pains is spared to make THE JourNAL or Ep- 
UCATION the best paper of its class published. 


Becavss it brings results to its advertisers. 


Look at the quality and reputation of the advertisers 
already in its columns. Most of these have been with us 
for years. 


We shall be glad to welcome you to the list, promis- 
ing you generous and fair treatment. 


Write for sample copies and advertising rates. 


New England Publishing Company 


211-215 Pemberton Building., 
Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass. 




























































iS Recs TRIBUNE'S literary 

news is fresh, comprehen- 
sive, and to the point. It prints 
all legitimate personalities about 
authors, but respects their pri- 
vacy and the taste of its readers. 


The Tribune’s 


Reviews: 


Drama by WILLIAM WINTER 





Music by Henry E. KREHBEIL 


New Books by Roya C. CortTissoz 








HE New York TRIBUNE'S 

book reviews are prompt, 
constantly being based on ad- 
vance sheets and thus providing 
immediate guidance for the in- 
tending purchaser. 































«From College to Kindergarten It Covers the Field.” 
This is the representative 


. school journal of New York 
State, in every sense of the 
word. It covers every de- 


partment, and is the organ 


C. E. FRANKLIN, Editor. of the best thought of the 


best teachers. It is a mir- 
ror of the best ideas of the profession, and of the doings of school men and wemen. 


IT IS OF GREAT VALUE 
TO TEACHERS, because it keeps them in touch with the educational times. 
TO ADVERTISERS who wish to reach the teachers, for it reaches them, 


In order to still further increase our subscription list we make the following 


SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFERS: 


REGULAR PRICE OUR PRICE 


NEW YORK EDUCATION and Review of Reviews $3.50 $2.50 
NEW YORK EDUCATION and New Eng. Journal of Education 3.50 2.25 
NEW YORK EDUCATION and Americen Primary Teacher 2.00 1.50 
NEW YORK EDUCATION and Teachers’ World 2,00 1,50 
NEW YORK EDUCATION and Popular Educator 2.00 1.50 
NEW YORK EDUCATION and Primary Education 2,00 1.5@ 
NEW YORK EDUCATION and School Bulletin 2.00 1.50 
NEW YORK EDUCATION and Success 2.00 1.50 
NEW YORK EDUCATION and Young Idea 1.50 1.20 
NEW YORK EDUCATION and The Current History Review 1.25 1.00 


These combination offers are also open to present subscribers to NEw YorK EDUCATION, who 
renew their subscriptions. 
Send for sample copy. 


NEW YORK EDUCATION COMPANY, 
81 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 





The Citizen’s Library of Economics, 
Politics and Sociology 


Edited by RICHARD T. ELY, Ph.D., LL.D. Half leather. Each $1.25, mez 





Monopolies and Trusts. Essays in the Monetary History of 
By Ricuarp T. Ety. the United States. 
By Cuas. J. BULLOCK. 

Economic Crises. 
By Epwarp D. JonEs. 


Outlines of Economics. 
By Ricwarp T. Ety. 





The Economics of Distribution. Political Parties in the United 
By Joun A. Hosson. States, 1846-1861. 
By JessE Macy. 
World Politics. Government in Switzerland. 
By Paut S. REINSCH. By JoHN MartTIN VINCENT. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, 66 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
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A Manual of 
Elementary Practical Physics 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


By JULIUS HORTVET, B. S., 
Teacher of Physics in the East High School, Minneapolis, Minn. 


The book is designed as a complete course in practical physics for pupils in secondary schools. 
It will also prove a helpful manual for teachers, since it furnishes valuable suggestions and direc- 
tions regarding the planning and conducting of laboratory work. The method of the book is 
thorough, and the aim is to give a real value and meaning to all experimental work undertaken 
by the pupil. The experiments are in the main quantitative, yet in no experiment is the numerical 
result regarded as the complete expression of the object to be attained or the lesson to be learned. 
Qualitative results are very frequently considered in connection with the study of the experiments. 
and the pupil is aided in his deductions by means of questions and general exercises at the conl 
clusion of each experiment. The book has been prepared in accordance with the now prevailing 
belief that the laboratory is a place for study, not for idle amusement, 

Briefly stated, the objects of the course contained in the book are as follows: 

1. Familiarity with methods of elementary physical measurements, and a training in precision 
and skill. 

2. Practice in the deduction of laws from the results of observations, 

3. An emphasis on important principles and facts, 

4. A proper keeping of notes, tabulation of data, and computation of results. 

5. An understanding of the purposes of laboratory work and its proper correlation with the 
class work, 

8vo, xii+255 pages, cloth, $1.25. Special prices for introduction. 





REVIEWS. 


* # * ® This book is decidedly the best setting forth of the best collection of experiments for 
secondary school work which I have been able to obtain. * * * From the contents it will be seen 
how well the choice of experiments in the various : ubjects has been made: General and mechanics, 
14 heads; sound, 2; heat, 6; light, 7; and electricity and magnetism, 9. Or by pages: Genera- 
and mechanics, 100; sound, 12; heat, 30; light, 32; electricity, 55. 

The general instructions are very good and well presented. The line illustrations are thor- 
oughly satisfactory ; they have been made for this book and are not reproductions of hackneyed and 
inapplicable cuts from other texts. * * * To be commended are also the outline tables and sugges- 
tions for making the records in the note book. In fact there is so little to find fault with in the 
book that the little may be ignored, 

The book is its own evidence of the practical work the author has been doing in his schools 
and is at once a guide and a standard for other teachers, The book should be in every laboratory 
where physics is taught. —Scéence, Oct. 12, 1900. 

W. HALLock. 

The book is to be strongly recommended on account of the extreme care with which all 
directions are given. With this book in hand it seems that any teacher of physics could conduct a 
thoroughly satisfactory course in this branch; for neither teacher nor pupil can escape catching the 
spirit of earnestness and cautiousness which pervades the book and inspires one to do the work 
with the utmost care and to obtain the most accurate results possible.—School Review, Nov., 1900. 

WILLIAM A. REDENBAUGH. 


Julius Hortvet’s A manual of elementary practical physics is an excellent book of its kind. 
—Educational Review. 


Retail Price, $1.25. Special price for introduction. 


H.W. WILSON, Publisher, Minneapolis 
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talked-of volume in Continental Europe. 


China, spent several months investi 


y 
B an unexpected yet satisfactory way. 


The Life of 


Abraham Lincoln 


BY IDA M, TARBELL., New edition, 
with 32 full-page illustrations, Index, 
2 volumes, 800. $5.00. 


Napoleon and Josephine 


BY iD4 4M. TARBELL, Richly illus- 
trated, Cloth. S8vo, $2.50. 


Abraham Lincoln: 
His Book 
A FACSIMILE reproduction of Lincoln’s 
note-book on ‘negro equality.” 
Leather. 16me, $1.00. 
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The Trust Problem 


B* PROF, F. W. FJENKS, Ph.D. With 
five charts in color, Small 12mo, 44x 
7%. Net, $1.00. 


tigating the commercial possibilities of the East. 

only did he secure information about fields for development by Americans, but be gained 

a wealth of information about Chinese finance, government, and manner of life. 

China from the point of view of an American business man. The book will be richly illustrated 
by photographs taken by Mr. Parsons and his assistants during the past year. 

Cloth. Illustrated. 
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Two Important Views of China 
The Awakening of the East 


EROY.BEAULIEU’S well-known volume is now available for the American public in 
this authorized English translation of the work. With the spread of American interests to 
the far East, no volume can give to American people more 

problems yet to be solved or add so much interesting information on the question. 


pertinent facts to bear upon the 
It is the most 


Cloth. 12mo. $1.50 


An American Engineer in China 


ae tec BARCLAY PARSONS, as engineer for the American Railway Syndicate in 


Not 


He writes of 


$1.50. 


The Gavel and the [lace 


FRANK W. HACKETT. A book which combines the practical and the humorous in 
It furnishes information on Parliamentary Law, but the 
information is presented with so much amusing incident, apt quotation, and kindly sarcasm, 
that the result can equally well be called a Book of Humor. 


Biography and History 


Cloth. 12mo. $1.25. 


A Captive of War 
SOLON HYDE, A narrative of mil- 
itary prisons. 

Cloth. 12me. $1.00. 


The Life of 


Henry Drummond 


DR. GEORGE ADAM SMITH. 
Third edition, with photogravure front- 


Y 


Y 


ispiece. 8v0. $3.00. 


Dwight L. [Moody 
SOME IMPRESSIONS AND FACTS 
Y HENRY DRUMMOND. Introduce. 
tion by Dr. George Adam Smith. 
Photogravure frontispiece. 
12me, 5% x75. $1.00. 


Useful and Timely Volumes 


The School and Society 


Y PROFESSOR JOHN DEWEY. Iit 
ustrated, Third edition. 12mo, 5% x 
$1.00. 





141 East 25th St. 
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McCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, 
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MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS OF IMPORTANCE 


The Gavel and the [lace 


By HON. FRANK W, HACKETT 
Cloth, r2mo. $1.25. 


« Mr, Hackett’s book not only bubbles over with humor, but it has more than humor; it is 
pervaded with good sense and a good spirit, and it contains an excellent compendium of parlia- 
mentary law.”—JOHN D. Lone, Secretary of the Navy. 











The Awakening of The Philippines: 
the East The War and the People 
By PIERRE LEROY BEAULIEU Being « Record of Personal Observations 


: and Experiences by 
With an Introduction by Henry Norman ALBERT C. ROBINSON. 
Cloth, r2mo. $1.50. 


Cloth, large 12mo. $2.00. 














The Trust Problem 


By PROF, F. W. FENKS, Ph.D. 
With 5 charts in color. Fourth Edition. zr2mo. $1.00 neét. 
* Should be read by everyone interested in the industrial changes now going on.” 
— The Commercial, New York. 











An American Engineer The Great Boer War 
in China 


By A. CONAN DOYLE 
By WILLIAM BARCLAY PARSONS Jo 
Cloth, r2mo. $1.50. Cloth, ame. $1.50. 
« We doubt if any other book on China An account of the war in South Africa 
will be quite so interesting as this.” up to and including the annexation of the 
—Book Lovers’ Library. Boer Republics by England. 

















The Encyclopaedia of Etiquette 


Compiled by EMILY HOLT 
Illustrated. Cloth. $2.00. 


“Of such excellent quality and comprehensive proportions that it may be described as the 


last word on manners for every day use. There can be no good excuse to publish another 
Encyclopaedia of Etiquette in this country for the rest of the century.—Boston Fournal, 








The Doctrines of Grace A Captive of War 
By REV. DR. JOHN WATSON By SOLON HYDE 


Cloth, 12mo. $1.50. Cloth, r2mo. $100. 


“A warmth of feeling, quickness of in- “In all others of the stories we have 
tellect and common sense which should found nothing more vivid than this experi- 
make them acceptable not only within but ence of the greatest war of the century.” 
beyond the circle of assent.” — The Diai. —Buffalo Commercial, 











McCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO., Publishers, New York 
) 1s 


























New Books New Books 
A Sack of Shakings 


By Frank T. BuLLen 


Life aboard ship seen from the under side. The ‘ shakings ” are bits of 
waste accumulated during a voyage and are the perquisites of the first mate. 
Mr. Bullen was an A. B. (able bodied) seaman and knows whereof he writes. 

CLOTH, 12mo, $1.50 


The Cruise of the Petrel 


By T. Jenkins Hains 


A novel of sea life during the war of 1812 when privateering was com- 
mon and the “ swift shuttles of an Empire’s loom” had remarkable experi- 
ences around Cape Horn and in the Southern Pacific. The “ Petrel’’ was 
one of the sailing craft of the day and the story relates the experiences of a 
lad who shipped upon her. 

CLOTH, 12mo, $1.50 








Hamlet 


Mr. Epwarp H. SoTHERN’s PRrompt-BookK 


Printed on toned deckle edge paper with sixteen half-tone illustrations, 
eight of which show Mr. Sothern and Miss Harned as Hamlet and Ophelia, 
the rest exhibiting whole scenes in the play. The cover design is the most 
elaborate ever attempted on a book of this character, being a representation 
in six colors, on imitation Japan vellum, of the burial of Ophelia. 

FLEXIBLE BOARD COVER. NARROW OCTAVO. 50 CENTS, NET. 


The Railroad 


A beautifully printed and bound volume of railroad stories. 
CLOTH, 16mo, 50 CENTS 


Napoleon, With a Sketch of Josephine 
By Ipa M. TarBetLe 


A new and revised edition, richly illustrated, 
CLOTH, 8vo, $2.50 


Genesis in the Light of Modern Science 


By Dr. ELwoop WoRrCESTER 


Recent explorations in Babylonia have increased our knowledge of early 
Biblical records. The present volume is a presentation of the new light on 
the ancient story. 

ILLUSTRATED. CLOTH, 12mo, $2.00 





MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE is now in its 51st THOUSAND 





McCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO., Publishers, 


141-155 EAST asth STREET, - - - - NEW YORK 
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New Stories of Famous People, Crown, 8vo, $2.50 net 


A Book of Remembrance 


By Mrs. E. D. GILLeEspie. 





A Fascinating Love Story of the Revolution, 12mo, $1.50 


When Blades Are Out and 
Love’s Afield 











Illustrated and ornamented in two colors. By Cyrus TownsENnD Brapy. 
By the Author of Alice of Old Vincennes, 12mo, $1.25 
Sweetheart Manette 
Frontispiece, ornamental. By Maurice THOMPSON. 
The Best Selling Detective Story of Years, 12mo, $1.50 
That Mainwaring Affair 
Illustrated. By A. MaynarpD BaRsour. 
Bird-Land Echoes and Birds About Us, 12mo, $3.00 

j Also Sold Separately. 
3 a ¥ 
Abbott's Bird Library 
Illustrated. Two volumes. By C. C. Assott, M.D. 





The Authority on Driving. A Reissue octavo, 500 pp. Cloth, $6.00 net 
three-quarters levant, Footing, 10.00 met 


A Manual of Coaching 


Full page plates. By FAIRMAN ROGERS. 





PUBLISHERS 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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//lustrated Books for the Library. 


Rulers of the South 





Illustrated by HENRY SiciLy, CALABRIA AND MALTA. 
BrokMAN in photogravure By F. MARION CRAWFORD. A companion to 
and halftone. his ‘‘Ave Roma Immortalis.”’ 


2 vols. _Demy 8vo. $6.00 met. 


William Shakespeare 


«Shows the man himself PoET, DRAMATIST AND MAN. 
in all his relations to an By HAMILTON W. MABIE. Superbly illustrated 
intensely interesting age.” Ooze calf. 8vo. $6.00 net. 


Stage Coach and Tavern Days 


Profusely illustrated from A Companion to the Social and Domestic Histories 





photographs collected by of Colonial Times by ALICE MORSE EARLE. 
the author. Buckram cr. 8vo. $2.50. 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 





Che Obio Bducational ASonthly 


IS ONE OF THE OLDEST AND STRONGEST 
EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 

EF. is the organ of the State Teachers’ Association, the State Asseciation ef School Examiners 

and Township Superintendents, and the Ohie Teachers’ Reading Circle which enrolls over 
6000 members. Its circulation and standing are such as to make it an excellent advertising medium 
for book firms, school supply houses, and all persons who wish to reach the leading teachers. 

For information regarding subscription and advertising rates, address 


O. T. Corson, Editor and Proprietor, 
57 East Main St., Columbus, Ohio. 


THE STAGE IN AMERICA 


1897-1300 
By NORMAN BHAPGoonwnm 
When Nerman Hapgood writes of the Stage and Stage Folk, it may be accepted as the henest and impartial 
opinion of a cultured student of the Drama, who speaks with autherity. 
However the pessimists may rage over the degenerated Drama, the last three years on the stage in America 
have been years ef accomplishment, and ia this comprehensive volume we thiak Mr. Hapg good has pretty wisely 


and accurately balanced the account, giving credit where credit is due, and bestowing blame for failures where it 
properly belongs.—THE NORTH AMERICAN. 


The man er woman who reads this book carefully and sympathetically, will go to the next play — a fresh- 
ened intelligence and a more critical appreciation of its good and bad points.—-THE BOSTON HERA 


It should have a place in the library of every intelligent lover of the Drama.—N. Y. DRAMATIC inabdls. 


The Stage in America 


xramo, cloth, $1-75 





Published by 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York 
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YOUR VACATION 


Why not join a party of cultured people, and go to the beautiful and romantic 


Evangeline Valley, Nova Scotia? 


Special facilities for studying Longfellow’s famous poem. 


Tais is an ideal vacation land, full of trout, shad, salmon, pine woods, and ozone. The nights 
are invariably cool, the air bracing. The tired brain-worker builds up faster than in any other land 
we have ever visited, There are all the fascinations of a foreign tour, including a delicious little 
taste of salt, only one night at sea. 


A VACATION OF REST 


Rather than of touring, yet we shall see Yarmouth, Digby, Kentville, Wolfville, Grand Pre, Blo- 
midon, and the Basin of Minas, Windsor, and Halifax. Our eighth season. Send for prospectus. 
Address, 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR, ‘‘ EDUCATION,” 


50 Bromfield St. Boston, Mass. 





Vol. Ill. Just Ready. 
Vol. IV. Completing the Work in September. 


Cyclopedia of 
American Horticulture 


Edited by L. H. BAILEY, Professor of Horticulture, Cornell 
University, assisted by Witttam MILter, and Many Expert 
Cultivators and Botanists. 


The second volume of the Cyclopedia of American Horticulture is the best 
printed and illustrated and the most useful book which has reached my table dur- 
ing the year. The first volume is good, but the second one excels it in many ways. 
No progressive horticulturist or student can afford to be without the entire set of 
four volumes. I, P. ROBERTS 

Director of the College of Agriculture, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Volumes I. and II. already published. 


Each Volume $5.00 net. 
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A Civil Government 


OF THE New and Enlarged Editien 
April, 1899. 


United States 7"" 


PrRoF. W. C. HEwiITrT, 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin, State Normal School. 


18 Pages. Cloth, only 25 cents by mail 


If you are going to start a class try this book. Good 
introduction, rates given. Whatever book you may be 
using you need the method and questions of this book 
to raise the interest to white heat. 


H. R. PATTENGILL, LANSING, MICHIGAN. 





MR. CRAWFORD’S LATEST SUCCESS 


In the Palace of the King 


IN ITS SECOND HUNDRED THOUSAND 


“A charming idyl full of A Love Story or OLD Maprip. $1.50 
intense interes '— Boston 

re: By F. MARION CRAWFORD, Author of “Sara- 
“A capital story.”.—Acw . f 

York Tribune, cinesca,”’ etc. Illustrated by FRED ROE. 





THE BEST STORY EVER WRITTEN OF THE CIVIL WAR 


Who Goes There ? 


By B. K. Benson. Cloth, $1.50 
“An exquisitely written THE Story oF A Spy IN THE CiviL War. 
as well as excitingly bril- , _ 
liant and captivating ro- “Veterans who took part in the campaigns of the Army of 
mance of the civil war.’ the Potomac will follow every page with abserbed interest.” 
Atlanta Constitution. —SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN, 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York 
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The EVOLUTION of IMMORTALITY 


THE EVOLUTION OF IMMORTALITY 
By SAMUEL D. McCONNELL, D.D., D.C.L., 
$1.25. Cloth, 12mo. ust Ready 


‘¢ So fascinating in style and so original in conception and treatment that every 
one who reads it will be sorry that it is not longer.’”,-—Wew York Tribune. 








«* As some but not all animals have qualities that approach the human, so some 
people are immortal, dut not ail,” says Dr. McCoNNELL. His theory that immor- 
tality is the final result of the survival of the fittest, the highest step in a long chain 
of evolution is thoroughly in unison with biological truth. It is a stimulating book 
since it offers immortality as something to be achieved instead of as common to 
all men without choice or effort. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, N_Y. 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 


Useful in the Library, in the Club and in the Home 


This Guide is an Index by author and subject to important articles in fifteen 
leading periodicals: this number is to be increased to at least twenty before the 
end of the year. Each month’s record is added to the previous record for the year, 
so that each number received is a complete index in one alphabet to the best in 
periodical literature published during the current year to date—thus the last number 
of the year is an index to the year's literature. At present the following periodicals 
are indexed : 





Atlantic Monthly. ..... $4.00 | McClure’s Magazine . . . . $1.00 
a 200 | North American Review . . 5.00 
CE erin cscaeebes 4 GR IIIs 25a ort ee 3.00 
Cosmopolitan ....... 1.00 | Popular Science Monthly. . 5.00 
WE 8 goes 8 a eee 2.00 | Review of Reviews .... 2.50 
ne ae a er 3.00 | Scribner’s Magazine .... 3.00 
Harper’s Monthly ..... 4.00 | World’s Work ....... 3.00 
International Monthly . . . 3.00 





For a limited time the Readers’ Guide will be sent free for one year to anyone 
sending direct to me, one or more annual subscriptions for any of the above period- 
icals. Sample copies of the Guide for five two-cent stamps. Subscription by the 
year, $1.00. References, publishers of the above magazines. 


H. W. WILSON, Publisher, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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A pleasant preparation and almost indispensable companion if you are 
going to travel abroad; a delightful substitute of you are not. 


MEDIAEVAL TOWNS 


A series of charmingly illustrated little volumes, each containing the story of 
some city famous in history. In each the story is most attractively told, yet each at 
the same time contains so much information arranged for convenient reference that 
it is an adequate guide book for the use of visitors to the town. 


JUST READY 


The Story of ROME. By NORWOOD YOUNG. Cloth, 16mo, $1.75. 
‘ Tilustrated with charming drawings by NELLY Er'cusEN. 


PREVIOUSLY ISSUED. Each, $1.50 AS NOTED 

PERUGIA ROUEN 

By M. Symonps and L. Durr Gorpon. By T. A. Cook. $2.00 
NUREMBERG FLORENCE 

By Cxct. HEADLAM. ; By EDMUND GARDNER. $1.75 
TOLEDO MOSCOW 

By HANNAH LYNCH. By Wirt GERRARE. $1.50 
CONSTANTINOPLE ASSISI 

By Wo. H. Hutton. By L. DurF-Gorpon. $1.50 


VOLUMES TO FOLLOW 


Avignon Bruges MedizvalLondon Etc. 








Other Series of Special Interest to those about ts travel. 
Bell’s CATHEDRAL SERIES Each, 60 Cents 


CANTERBULY— CHESTER — SALISBURY — ROCHESTER — OxFoRD — ExETER— 
LICHFIELD —WINCHESTER — NORWICH — PETERBOROUGH — HEREFORD—DuR 
HAM—GLOUCESTER—YORK—WELLS—LINCOLN —SOUTHWELL—CARLISLE—ST. 
PavuL’s— 
TO FOLLOW 
WorcESTER—StT. ALBAN’S—BrRISTOL—RIPON—ELY—CHICHESTER—ST. Davip’s 
—B&VERLEY—MINSTER—ST. ASAPH’s and BANGOR. 





Handbooks to the GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Each, $1.50 


New Ready : Rucpy—CuHARTERHOUSE—ETON—WINCHESTER 


Each is written by some one who has been personally and closely connected 
with the school named—and each is illustrated with from forty to sixty engravings 
from photographs, etc. 


In Preparation : HaRROW—SHREWSBURY 


Handbooks to CONTINENTAL CHURCHES. Each, $1.00 





The City of Chartres. Its Cathedral The Churches of Rouen 
and Churches By the Rev. THos. PERKINS. 
By H. J. L. J. Mass&. Others to Follow 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 











RECENT NEW BOOKS 


Elements of the Theory and Practice of COOKERY 





A TextT-Book oF By Mary E. Witu1AMs, Supervisor of Cookery in the Public 
HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE FOR Schools of the Boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx; and 
UsE IN SCHOOLS. KATHARINE ROLsTON FIsHER, Formerly Teacher of Cookery 
Just Ready. in these Sehools. Cloth, $1.00 zr. 


HERBART’S “ Outlines of Educational Doctrine”’ 


With Annotation of the Text Translated from the Second Edition of HERBART’S “ Umriss 
by CHARLES DE GaArMo, of Padagogischer Vorlesungen ” by Professor ALEXIS F. LANGE, 
Cornell University. University of California. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 


ETHICS, Descriptive and Explanatory 


A College Text-Book. By Srpnry E. Mezgs, University of Texas. Cloth, $2.60 mez. 


CHAUCER'S Prologue, Knightes Tale, and Nonnes Prestes Tale 


By Mark LIDDELL, With Introduction (being a Grammar of Middle English), Notes 
Assoc, Editor Globe Chaucer. and Glossary. Cloth, 12mo, 60 cents net 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Poet, Dramatist and Man 


By HAMILTON W. MABIE. With 100 illustrations, including nine full pages in photogravure. 
‘*A delight to the eye and to reproducing portraits, scenes in the Shakespeare country, 
the mind.’’— Evening Telegraph, etc., etc. A new edition in less expensive binding. 
Phila. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $3.50 set. 


THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS and their People 


A new and cheaper edition, of By DEAN C, WorcESTER, University of Michigan. $2.50. 
an illustrated record of personal “As a mirror of the islands and their people, nothing could be 
observation in the islands, just better, more lifelike, or crowded with more of the human inter- 
prior to the present war. est of real life." — Zhe Jndependent. 


A Treasury of IRISH POETRY 


Inthe English Tongue. From [Edited by the Rev. Stoprorp A. BRooKE and T. W, ROLLEs- 


the Earliest Peasant Ballads, TON, with an Introduction by the former, and contributed 
such as “ Wearin’ o’ the Green,” critical introductions on writers of different periods. In the 
etc., to the verses current to-day. Globe Series. Cloth, Cr. 8vo, $1.75. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


66 FIFTH AVENUE New YorK CiTy 
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TWO GREAT REFERENCE WORKS 


RUSSELL STURGIS’ Dictionary of 


Architecture and Building 


BY RUSSELL STURGIS, FELLOW OF THE AMERICAN INST. OF ARCHITECTS, AU- 
THOR OF “EUROPEAN ARCHITECTURE,” ETC., AND MANY ARCHITECTS, PAINT- 
ERS, ENGINEERS, AND OTHER EXPERT WRITERS, AMERICAN AND FOREIGN. 








The only complete and practical compendium of architectural and related knowledge. 
Authoritative, including the most modern knowledge, superbly illustrated, in- 
teresting to the general reader on art, and indispensable to the architect. 


Vol. I. Complete in three volumes. fuper Royal 8vo. Vols. 11. and IIL 
Fust ready Per Set: Cloth, $18 #¢¢; Half Morocco, $30 xc. In preparation 


AMONG THOSE ASSISTING MR. STURGIS MAY BE NAMED: 


Architects— Engineers — Painters— 

Rozert W. Grsson, Russet Ross, the Author of “Electric Joun La Fares, 
President of the Wiring for Architects.”’ Artist in Mosaic and 
Architectural League Wm. P. Geruarp, Censulting Engineer Decorative Windows, 

H. J. Harpensurcu, N. Y. for Sanitary Works. Epwin F. BLasuv1s.p, 

F. Mrzzs Day, Phila. Ws. R. Hutton, London. Mural Painter. 

Expert Writers, Foreign and American Professors of Architecture, etc. 
ALEXANDRE SANDER, Paris. W. P. P. Loncrge.tiow,Cambridge. Wm. R. Wars, Columbia. 
EAN SCHOPFER, Paris. MontGomeEry ScHuyier, N. Y. A. L. FroruinGcHam, Princeton. 
. A. Letuasy, London. Joun S. Fisxsz, Genoa, Italy. Wu. H. Goopyzar, Broeklyn Inst. 


Ww. M. Arxen, late Supervising Architect of the U.S. Treasury Dept.; Peter B. W1GHT, Sec’y Ill. State 
B’d Examiners of Architects ; Cary. Coreman, Pres. Church Glass a d Decoratin Co.; Water Cook, Pres. 
Soc. Beaux Arts Architects, N. Y 


Send for a Prespectus. Sold on Subscription emly. Address the Publisherg. 





“Whether for learner or expert, there is no dictionary that offers such an immense 
array ef information , , a unique work,” —WILLIs H. HAZARD in The Churchman. 








A CRITICAL DICTIONARY OF 


8 a & 
THE LITERARY, POLITICAL, 
AND RELIGIOUS HISTORY OF 
THE ARCHAOLOGY, GEOGRA- 
PHY, AND T NATURAL 


N HE 
HISTORY OF THE BIBLE 





Edited by the Rev. T. K. Cuzynz, LL.D., Canon of Rochester, and J. SUTHERLAND BLACK, 
LL.D., formerly Asst, Editor of the « Encyclopedia Britannica,” assisted by many contribu- 
tors in Great Britain, Europeand America, 


«Thorough and scholarly, . . a careful and exhaus- 
tive statement of advanced critical views.” —Advance. 


“It is safe to say that on no encyclo- 
Four volumes pedia ever published has there been Adequate, concise, the 
Cloth, $20.00 x27 expended such a wealth of expedientsto atest views ot leading 


make it the handy, useful book of refer- 
Full Leather, $30.00 xez ence which it is “he very mission of an scholars Illustrated and 


Fust ready encyclopedia to be.”’—Bzny. B. WarR- ¢quipped with cross ref- 
Vol. Il. B—K FIELD in the Presb, & Reformed Review, erences, maps, etc., etc. 
reprinted in the Methodist Review. 


*Laymen as well as professional scholars will find it 
of invaluable interest and use.”— Chicago Evening Post. 





Send for a descriptive circular. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Books of Travel and Description 
By Mr. CLIFTON FOHNSON 


Along French Byways 


Illustrated profusely from Photographs by the Author. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, $2.25 
“ Mr, Fohnsen’s book is of a peculiarly winning sort,”—NEW YORK TRIBUNE, 


«For any one who has known the charm of France as a traveller, er who has felt it 
in literature, chis handsome volume is one to read and own.”—Literary News. 


Among English Hedgerows 


Uniform with the above, and like it, profusely illustrated from 
photographs taken by the author. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $2.25 


“< We have many books of delightful sketches of rural English scenery and life, 
but we de net at this moment recall any which is quite so effective a combina- 
tion of descriptive narrative and beautiful photographic tllustration as that 

which is presented under the above title.” —LITERARY WORLD. 














By KATHARINE LEE BATES 


Frofesser of English Literature, Wellesley College. 


Spanish Highways ana Byways 


In a binding somewhat after the same style as Mr. Johnson’s 
charming books, similarly llustrated. Crown 8vo. $2,256 
“As exceptionally well-written volume . . . the best of possible guides to readers whe 
wish, not so much to be teld facts about acountry as to be put in touch, threugh 
their imagination, with the places and the peeple.’—BosTON ADVERTISER. 
“One of the most interesting and artistic books of travel issued by publishers this 


season, . , a study of Spanish life that will prove of lasting value.” 
—Denver Republican, 


By HOWARD CROSBY BUTLER 


Formerly Lecturer in Architecture at Princeton. 


Scotland’s Ruined Abbeys 


In a square octavo binding and profusely illustrated from 
drawings by the author, a new edition. Cloth, $2.50 
“To one intending a teur in Nerthern Britain the beok would prove a most ac- 


ceptable gift.” —TimEs- DEMOCRAT. 
“A very instructive as well as interesting book . . . which contains a vast amount 
of valuable historical information.” —Scettish American. 














THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Sven; New York 
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NEW BOOKS ON THEOLOGY, ETC. 


RECONSTRUCTION IN THEOLOGY 


By HENRY CHURCHILL KING, Professor of Theology and Philosophy 
in Oberlin College and Theological Seminary. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


Tending to bring about a restatement of the reader’s theology in terms of the personal relation— 
accepting the scientific spirit of the age, yet fully in touch with the spiritual life of the church. 








JESUS CHRIST AND THE SOCIAL QUESTION 


An EXAMINATION OF THE TEACHING OF JESUS IN ITS 
RELATION TO SOME PROBLEMS OF MODERN SOCIAL LIFE 


By FRANCIS GREENWOOD PEABODY, Plummer Professor of Christian 
Morals in Harvard University. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


“< It is vital, searching, comprehensive. The Christian Reader will find itan 
illumination ; the non-Christian a revelation,”—-THE EPWORTH HERALD. 


* Professor Peabody begins with a careful discussion of the comprehensiveness of this teaching as 
at once perfectly apt and adequate to every pcssible condition and need. He then considers the 
social principles of this teaching; its relation to the family, to the rich, to the care of the poor, to 
the industrial order.” —Timzs-HkRALD, Chicago. 





THE INFLUENCE OF CuHrisT IN MopeERN LIFE 


A StupDy oF THE NEw PROBLEMS OF THE CHURCH IN AMERICAN SOCIETY. 


By the Rev. NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS, Pastor of the Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


“ Fer the splendor of his diction, the wealth ef his illustration, and the im- 
mense orbit ever which his theught ranges, Dr, Hillis stands alone.”— 
CHARLES FREDERIC Goss, Author ef “ The Redemption of David Corson.” 


“ The essays breathe throughout the finest essence of daily active Christianity.” 
—Pustic LEDGER, Philadelphia. 





THE CLERGY in AMERICAN LIFE AND LETTERS 
In the Series: NATIONAL STUDIES IN AMERICAN LETTERS 
EpiTep By Pror. G. E. WooDBERRY. 
By DANIEL DULANY ADDISON. Uniform with Col. Higginson’s ‘‘ Old 
Cambridge,’’ Swift’s ‘‘ Brook Farm,” etc. Cloth, 16mo, $1.25. 
“ Very discriminating, informing, and in the main, as it seems to us, just.” —THE CHURCHMAN. 


“ As successful as it is timely. . . . He 1s a master in ‘the vice of biography,’ . . . His 
work is deliciously free from all irrelevant and unimportant detail."—CoMMERCIAL ADVERTISER. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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STANDARD REFERENCE BOOKS 


‘The Best ‘all round’ History of the Period yet Written.’’ 
—Pusiic LEDGER, Philadelphia. 


History of the United States 


FROM 
“‘It is not probable that 5 
we shall see a more com- The Compromise of 1850 


plete or better balanced BY 


History of our Great Civil JAMES FORD RHODES 
War.’’—Nation. 
Four Voiumes Ready, Cloth, $10.00 


A History of South Carolina 


A New Volume IN THE REVOLUTION, 1775-1780 Just Ready 


By EDWARD McCURDY, a Member of the Charleston, S. C., Bar, Presi- 
dent of the South Carolina Historical Society. Uniform with the 








earlier volumes. Cloth, demy 8vo, $3.50 xez. 
UNDER THE PROPRIETARY UNDER THE ROYAL 
GOVERNMENT, 1670-1719 GOVERNMENT, 1719-1776 


‘* Valuable and needed... . . In the field of American colonial history 
it is fairly to be called a contribution of the first order.” —-THE NATION. 





History, Prophecy, and the Monu- 


ments: or, Israel and the Nations 
By JAMES FREDERIC McCURDY 


Vol. III. To tHe Enp or EXILE AND THE CLOSE OF THE SEMITIC REGIME 
IN WESTERN ASIA. Cloth, 8vo, $3.00 ez. 


Uniform with Vol. I. To THE DownFaLit or SaAMARiIA—and Vol. II. To 
THE Fay oF NINEVAK, and completing that important work. 

Three Vols., Each, $3.00 zez. 

“ Professor McCurdy’s work is one of which American scholarship has 


reason to feel proud. . . . For Bible readers and students alike, it is an 
invaluable work.”—Prof. Morris Jastrow, Jr., Univ. of Pa. 
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AMONG THE LATEST 
NEW BOOKS ON HISTORY, Etc. 


American History Told by Contemporaries. 





Fust Ready, Vol. 111. NATIONAL EXPANSION, 1783-1845. 


By Pref. ALBE‘T B. HART, From the Formation and Development of the Federal 
Harvard University. Constitution to the Beginnings of the Slavery Con- 
test, Cloth, 12mo, $2 @0 


The Ten Who [lade The Nation. 


AN OUTLINE oF unrITED By Prof. iy E. SPARKS, University of Chicago. Illus- 
. trated from Contem records, etc. 
STATES HISTVRY 0-1865. poraey » 
hensiesia _ - Half-leather, 12mo, $2.00 


Stage Coach and Tavern Days. 


A NEW EDITION v¢ THE By ALICE MORSE EARLE. A Companion to 


LATEST OF THESE SOCIAL “ Home-Life in Colonial Days,” etc. TIllusteated 
from Photographs of places and thi thered b 
AND DOMESTIC HISTORIES grap P things y 
the Author. Buckram, Cr. vo, $2.50 


The American Negro. 


WHAT HE WASs— os . ° : 
WHAT HE IS_AND A critical and practical discussion by WILLIAM HAN- 


WHAT HE MAY BECOME. NIBAL THOMAS. Cloth, r2mo, $2.00 
“ This very remarkable book can hardly fail to make a sensation.”—Beston Transcript. 





OTHER NEW EDITIONS, Etc. 


Considerations on Painting. 


A REPRINT OF LECTURES pe : . P 
DELIVERED AT THE By JOHN La FARGE,’ Artist, Designer of Stained 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUR. Glass Decoration, etc. Cloth, $1.25 net 


Elizabeth and Her German Garden. 


A new Edition ef a mest popu- So great a degree of popularity is rarely gained by any- 
lar book; one that had passed thing outside of fiction—yet it is not a story—simply 
through more than ten editions charming reflections—full of the love of nature—and 
before this discussion as to its full of glimpses into the intimate country house life 
author began. of a German family of high rank, Cloth, $1.75 


The April Baby’s Book of Tunes. 


WITH THE STORY OF HOW By the author of “Elizabeth,” etc. Full of the quaint 


THEY OAMETO BE WRITTEN drollery with which she always writes of her three 
eterer erie amusing babies. [ilustrated in colors. 
WITH THE MUSIC, Btc, Small gto, $1.50 se? 


ELIZABETH and her GERMAN GARDEN and THE SOLITARY SUMMER 
Each, illustrated ia photogravure, $2.50. Uniform, the set in a box, $5.00, 
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For THE STUDENT or GOVERNMENT 





THE WORKING CONSTITUTION OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 


By LEONARD COURTNEY, Ex-Deputy Speaker of the House 
of Commons. Cloth, 8vo. $2.00 med. 
‘‘Admirably clear and comprehensive.’’— Phila. Ledger. 
‘‘An invaluable book.”"—W. Y. Mail and Express. 


‘‘A mine of valuable detailed information, conveyed clearly and with admira- 
ble succinctness.’’—V. Y. Zimes. 


‘By all odds the best single volume on the English Constitution, and the 
best work regardless of length, on the governmental machinery through which the 
Constitution is given practical effect.”— Outleok. 





HANDBOOKS ON AMERICAN GOVERNMEN?1. 
Edited by LAWRENCE B, EVANS, Tufts College. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF MINNESOTA 
ITS HISTORY AND ADMINISTRATION 


By FRANK L. McVEY, Professor of Economics, University of Minnesota. 
Cloth. r2mo. 75 cents nef. 
Unusually well equipped to meet the needs of teaching civil government. 





‘* A book which must be credited with singular timeliness and value. We 
know of no other work in any language wherein the author's theme has 
been so exhaustively and comprehensively treated.""—Tue Sun, New York, 


THE HISTORY OF COLONIZATION 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT DAY 
By HENRY C. MORRIS In Two Volumes, $4.00 


‘‘ Nothing before the reading public to-day contains a tithe of the infor- 
mation to be found here compacted and arranged. Footnotes 
throughout the work add to its value, and the apparatus of indexes and a 
bibliography at the end greatly facilitate the use of the book.” 

—The Chicago Tribune. 
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Politics and the Moral Law 


JUST READY 





By GUSTAV RUEMELIN, late Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Tubingen. Translated from the German 
by Rupo.LF Tomso, JR., Ph.D., and edited with intro- 
duction and notes by FREDERICK W. Ho ts, D.C.L., 
author of “The Peace Conference at the Hague, and 
its Bearings on International Law and Policy.” 


Cloth, 16mo, 75 cents mez. 
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The Peace Conference at the Hague 


and its Bearing on International Law and Policy 


By FREDERICK W. HOLLS, D.C.L., a Member of the 
Conference from the United States. 8vo, Cloth, $3.00. 


“Destined to take an important place in the written 
history of the civilized world."—-EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 

“ Fair and unbiased and in the highest degree inter- 
esting.”—Professor T. S. WouLseEy in the Yale Review. 

“For the future historian and the diplomat engaged 
upon a specific question, the present work will serve as a 
guide to sources of fuller information; for the general 
student it will probably prove a permanently adequate 
manual of the subject."—/Vew York Law Fournal. 
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MAGMILLAN’S LIBRARY OF ENGLISH CLASSICS 





Edited by A. W. PoLLarD. 


Octavo. Cloth. 


Bacon’s Essays; Cotours oF Goop 
AND EviL; AND ADVANCEMENT OF 
LraRNING. One volume. 

SHERIDAN’s PLays. One volume. 

Ma.ory’s Morte D’ArtHurR. Two 
volumes. 

STERNE’s TRISTRAM SHANDY AND SENTI- 
MENTAL JOURNEY. Two volumes. 
BosweEtu’s Lirz OF JOHNSON. ‘Three 

volumes. 

CaRLYLE’s FRENCH REVOLUTION. Two 
volumes. 

Fiz.p1nc’s Tom Jones. Two volumes. 

Wuite’s NaturaL History oF SEL- 
BORNE. One volume. 





A series of reprints of standard works in library form. 


$1.50 per volume. 


TRAVELS OF SIR JOHN MANDEVILLE. 
With Illustrative Narratives from Hak- 
luyt. One volume. 

LocxHart’s LirE or Scott. Five vols. 

Don Quixote. Translated by SHELTON. 
Three volumes. 

WattTon’s Lives AND COMPLEAT ANGLER 
One volume. 

De Quincey’s CONFESSIONS OF AN 
ENGLIsH Optum EATER; MURDER AS 


A Fine Art; THE ENGLISH MAIL 
CoacH, AND OTHER Essays. One 
volume. 


MACMILLAN’S POCKET CLASSICS 





English and American. 18mo. 


Appison’s Sir RoGER DE COVERLEY. 
BROWNING’sS SHORTER POEMS. 
Burkr’s SPEECH ON CONCILIATION. 
Byron’s CHILDE HAROLD. 
CAaRLYLE’S EsSAY ON Burns. 
CoLERIDGE’s ANCIENT MARINER. 
Cooper’s Last oF THE MOHICANS. 
De Quincey’s Opium EATER. 
DrYDEN’S PALAMON AND ARCITE, 
E.iotT’s Stas MARNER. 
GOLDSMITH’sS VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 
Irvinc’s ALHAMBRA. 
Irvinc’s SKETCH Book. 
LONGFELLOW’sS EVANGELINE. 
LOWELL’s VISION OF Sir LAUNFAL. 
Macautay’s Essay ON ADDISON. 
Macautay’s Essay ON MILTON. 
two in one volume. 


(The 
4@ cents, net.) 





Levanteen. Each 25 cents, nef. 


Macautay’s Essay ON WARREN Has- 
TINGS. 

Mixton’s Comus, Lycipas, etc. 

MILTon’s ParabisE Lost. Books I. and 
Il. 

Pog. Selections. 

Pope’s HoMEr’s ILIAD. 

RuskIN’s SESAME AND LILIEs. 

ScotTt’s IvANHOL. 

Scotrr’s LADY OF THE LAKE. 

ScoTT’s MARMION 

SHAKESPEARE’S JULIUS CASAR. 

SHAKESPEARE’S MACBETH. 

SHAKESPEARE’S MERCHANT OF VENICE. 

SHELLEY AND Keats. Selected Poems. 

TENNYSON’S PRINCESS. 
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THE LATEST ISSUE IN THE 


RURAL SCIENCE SERIES 


The newest and completest book on AMERICAN VEGETABLE-GARDENING 
and the first to state principles 


The Principles of Vegetable-Gardening 
By L. H. BAILEY 
458 Pages; 144 Illustrations. Price, $1.25. 
Vegetable-Gardening books are usually mere alphabetic cyclopedias of direc- 
tions. This book states the reasons why. It discusses fully the underlying questions 
regarding soils, fertilizing, tilling, storing, marketing, controlling insects and diseases, 
and other vital present-day problems. 


“Another addition to that excellent Rural Science Series . . . . tresh and uptodate. We 
highly commend this work to our readers.” 7he Canadian Horticulturist, 

«¢ In general and in detail the subject is treated from the view point of the practical vegetable 
gardener and furnishes to him exactly the information wanted.’’— 7he National Nurseryman. 





The Classical Heritage of the 
Middle Ages 


By Henry Osporn TayYLor, sometime Lecturer in Literature at Columbia Univer- 
sity, Author of ‘‘Ancient Ideals.” Cloth, r2mo. $1.75, met. 


“It goes to the root of the matter . . . it discusses the most profound themes in a pleasing, 
intelligible style, always schelarly, but never pedantic. An elaborate biographical appendix and 
an index enhance the value of the work.” —7he Minneapelis Tribune. 


« A volume which it will be a genuine “The book is instructive; it is also interest- 
pleasure to revert to again, for it servesto fill ing. One does not often find subjects usually 
ina side of antique life about which most of our considered dry set forth in a style so thoroughly 
standard histories tell us far too little.” readable.” — The Balimore Sun. 

—The Commercial Advertiser, N. Y. 


« We can hardly give the volume before us higher praise than to say that its sympathy and 


learning are worthy of the subject . . . will take and deserve a place along with the ‘Ancient 
Ideals,’”—The Churchman. 





Highways and Byways in East Anglia 
By Wituiam A. Durr. With illustrations by JosepH PENNELL. 


Highways and Byways Series. Cloth, Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


“It isa book well calculated to inspire in the reader’s mind a firm resolve that the major 
portion of his next visit to tee British Isles shall be spent in following closely in the author’s foot- 
steps.’’— The Commercial Advertiser, N. Y. 


*¢‘A very handsome and interesting book . . “It is impossible to read these interesting 
+. @ panorama that will overjoy the heaitof pages without feeling a lively desire to go at 
anybody.” — Zhe Sun, New York. once over the path the author traveled.” 

—The Tribune, New York. 


The Paston Letters, 1422-1509 A. D. 


A Reprint of the Edition of 1872-5, which contained upwards of Five Hundred 
Letters, etc., till then unpublished, to which are now added oth-rs in a Sup- 
plement after the Introduction. 


Edited by James GAIRDNER, of the Public Record Offices. In Four Volumes. 
Cloth, r2mo. Price, $8.00. 
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“Mr. Hewierr Has PRoouceo A MASTERPIECE.” 


—THE SUN, NEW YORK. 


RICHARD YEA-AND-NAy 


Of MAURICE HEWLETT’S new novel Zhe Bookman, after describing 
it as “a work of fiction rising far, far above all the novels of the year—of a 
great many years” —continues :—* When, there- 
fore,a work lays at once a mighty hold upon the 
eye, the imagination, the heart, the mind and the 
soul, as Richard Yea-and-Nay does, in its very 
beginning ; when this giant grasp grows more 
powerful with the rush of the story through vast 
. events, as it grows in Richard Yea-and-Nay;... 

ne a eee when the eyes are dazzled by splendor, and are 
Cloth, 8 1.50 dimmed by tenderness, by piety for the sadness 

of the living, for the wrong and pain of the world, 

as in Richard Yea-and-Nay, it is then the touch of greatness must be felt.” 











First Issued, Nov. 1. 
Dec. 8, 10,000 
Jan. 16, 20,000 
Feb. 2, 25,000 
Feb. 11, 30,000 
Feb. 18, 35,000 


In discussing the fiction of the past year, Zhe Sun places 

at the head Mr. Hewlett’s Richard Yea-and-Nay, quoting 

Mr. Frepveric Harrison’s statement in THE Acapemy that 

it is “the only first-class book in 1900,’ who also begins 

a long review of it in THe Fortnicutty Review with 
‘“ AT LAST WE HAVE A FINE WRITER OF ROMANCE,”’ 


‘© A BOOK THAT STIRS ONE LIKE A TRUMPET.’’—NEW YORK HERALD 
‘‘IT CANNOT FAIL TO DELIGHT THE READER.’’ — PHILADELPHIA PRESS 
‘* HEAD AND SHOULDERS ABOVE THE COMMON HERD.’’— INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
‘*©ONE CANNOT AFFORD WOTZ TO READ IT.’’—INTER-OCEAN, CHICAGO 


“« Tt 1s a story of impassioned interest and stirring. detail told with 
the vare grace and consummate skill of the tdeal story-teller.” 


—COouRIER JOURNAL. 


By Maurice Hew ett, author of “The 
Forest Lovers,” “ Little Novels of Italy,” etc. 
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ARROWS. OF THE ALMIGHTY 


By OWEN JOHNSON. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


“IT IS NOT OFTEN THAT ONE HAS THE PLEASURE OF NOTICING A NOVEL 
QUITE SO GOOD IN EVERY RESPECT AS ‘ ARROWS OF THE ALMIGHTY, BY. A 
YOUNG AND PROMISING AUTHOR WHOSE WORK THE WORLD WILL UNDOUBTEDLY 
STAMP WITH ITS TRADE-MARK, ‘SUCCESS.’ ”—TZhe St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


“The style is free, flexible and 
adaptable ... altogether a _ note- 
worthy achievement in fiction.” 

e —WTZhe Philadelphia Press. 


out. 
interesting and the . workmanship . 
excellent.” — 7he New York Fournal. 


“A serious story, carefully thought 
The dialogue is good, the plot 


ROBERT ANNYS: POOR PRIEST 


A TALE OF THE GREAT UPRISING 


By ANNIE NATHAN MEYER. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


‘ONE OF THE MOST UNIQUE AND ENGROSSING AND IN EVERY WAY REMARK- 


ABLE STORIES THAT HAVE BEEN PUBLISHED THIS YEAR .. 


- THE READER IS 


FORCED TO READ ON TILL THE LAST ACT IN THE TRAGEDY IS PLAYED.” 


“Its. style is one of delightful 
clarity, just sufficiently tinged with 
the necessary archaisms to satisfy 
one’s sense of the appropriate.” 

— The Commercial Advertiser. 


—The Buffalo Commercial. 


‘‘The story is one to be remem- 
bered, not only for its effect upon 
the sympathies, but for its good 
workmanship.” 

—The Mail and Express. 


THE MAKING OF. 
CHRISTOPHER FERRINGHAM 


By BEULAH MARIE DIX, Author of “« Hugh Gwyeth,” “Soldier Rig- 


dale,” etc. 


Cloth, §2mo, $1.50. 


‘‘ THIS VIGOROUS AND COMPACT TALE BRISTLES WITH STIRRING ADVENTURE 


BY LAND AND SEA... 


- ALMOST UNIQUELY INNOCENT OF DIALECT AND TECHNI- 


CALITY, AND THE STYLE IS PURE AND viGOROUS.”— The Chicago Record. 


“No recent story of the early 
colonial period is better worth read- 
ing.” — The Churchman. 


“It is a strong story, very profes- 


sional in style and with skilful touch 


throughout.” — Town and Country. 
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